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SALT DETESTED BY DEMONS AND 
SORCERERS, 

Ta my note on ‘Senegambian Folk-lore’ (‘N. & 
Q.,’ 7 S. ix. 401) I strangely said that I did not 
remember having elsewhere met with the notion 
of salt being efficacious against . I ought 
to have recollected that it has been so considered 
by most peoples from very ancient times. Probably 
I was chiefly, or wholly, concerned, while penning 
the note, with the notion of sorcerers “casting their 
skins,” which bears some resemblance to the doff- 
ing of the feather dress by bird-maidens, who 
figure so frequently in folk-tales, from a to 
the Hebrides, and also to a feature of some Hindd 
stories—that of men born in serpent form casting 
their skins every night and assuming their human 


r. J. Russell Lowell some months ago kindly 
drew my attention to a passage in Bodin’s ‘ De- 
monomanie,’ where (leaf 68, recto) he tells of a 
man who had been transported through the air to 
a festival of sorcerers, and several times asked for 
salt, “que les diables ont en horreur."* He then 
proceeds (verso) to give the reason for this anti- 
pathy, which is to the following effect :— 

“ Inasmuch as salt is the symbol of eternity and purity, 
because it cannot corrupt and cannot be corrupted, and 


* Fairies also salt with the utmost abhorrence 


(see Folk-lore Journal, vol, v. p. 177) 


preserves th from corruption and putrefaction, and 
the Devil seeks only the corruption and dissolution of 
creatures, as God does their Pein. This is why it 
is commanded in the Law of God to place salt on the 
table of the sanctuary, and generally in all sacrifices,” * 
Bodin adds :— 

“Et me semble que P qui avoit appris des 
ee le commandement, dit que le sel est aymé des 

Ona looking through the Index to each complete 
Series of ‘N. & Q.’I found that ‘Salt in Folk- 
lore’ had been discussed from time to time by 
several correspondents, amongst whom Miss Busx, 
in her ‘ Curiosities of Superstition in Italy’ (6" 8. 
ix. 263), cites a story which is evidently told 
imperfectly. A woman takes her husband through 
the air to a dance and feast of witches. There 
is abundance of dainty food, only salt is absent. 
At his wife’s instance, even this (procured, and 
when it appears the man exclaims, “ Ha! the salt 
has come at last, thank God!” At the sound of 
the holy name the whole scene disa , and 
the unlucky man has to pass the rest of the night 
in blackest darkness and on the cold ground. 

Here the catastrophe is not caused by the pre- 
sence of salt, but by the name of God being pro- 
nounced, which, indeed, is of common occurrence 
in tales of sorcery, in which some person who is a 
hidden spectator of the revels of witches or demons 
thus breaks up the assembly “in most admired 
disorder”; and, as a like result would follow the 
introduction of salt, we may conclude that the 
Italian narrator had a confused recollection of two 

oreover, how can it supposed possible that 
the man’s wife—a witch, like i “ cummers,” and 
therefore a hater of salt—would cause some salt to 
be 3 to please him ? 

Mr. J. J. Manley’s International Health 
Exhibition handbook on ‘Salt and other Condi- 
ments,’ 1884, a chapter is devoted to “ Salt-lore,” 
which comprises some interesting notes, such as 
on the pene et ay te of salt on the 
breast of a corpse after it laid out, “the 
idea being that Satan, and evil spirits generally, 
hated salt because it is an emblem of incorruption 
and immortality.” 

The superstition that thespilling of salt bodes ill- 
luck—which (like that ing a dinner or supper 
party of thirteen) still prevails not only among 
rustics and the town artisan class, but even among 
people who ought to know better—Mr, Manley 
thinks was probably derived from the Romans, 
“ who considered it a bad omen if the salt fell from 
the head of a victim.” He remarks that 
“the custom of throwing some of the spilt over 
the left shoulder as a poo is ly ob- 
served as is that of refusing to pass under a ladder, and 


* “With all thy offerings thou shalt offer salt” 


Leviticus ii. 13), Was such a practice known also to 
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of wishing when a piebald horse is seen. But these ob- 
servances, though so generally practised, are seldom 
regarded as serious, According to orthodox believers in 
omens, the counter-charm of throwing salt over the left 
shoulder is useless unless it be done three times, with 
the use of the words ‘ Go to the devil’ each time.” 

In the celebrated picture of ‘The Last Supper,’ 
by Leonardo da Vinci, which is seldom absent 
from the shop-windows of printsellers, in the form 
of a steel or wood engraving after it, Judas Iscariot 
is to be recognized by the salt-cellar which he has 
accidentally knocked over. W. A. Crovuston. 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


‘ V.,’ Act II., 32, 33.— 
Lip ur ce on and well 
The abuse of ; force a 
May not the words “ force a play” be a misreading 
of the manuscript “fancies ps,” and should not 
the line read something to this effect }— 
The abuse of distance; give your fancies play. 

There are several passages in the prologues where 
the Chorus calls upon the spectators to stir up their 
powers of imagination that they may thoroughly 

iate the play. In III. 7 there are the words, 
as oo with your fancies,” so that it is very likely 
there was a similar phrase in Prologue II. Of 
course the words “let,” “bid,” “force,” or the 
phrase “with your fancies play,” will suit the 
metre and sense as well as any other. 

In 1. 35 the Chorus says that “the scene is now 
tran to Southampton, there is the playhouse 
now”; but at the end he adds that it is not shifted 
to Southampton until the King enters, and the 
first scene following is laid in London. Does it 
not appear from this that the scene is out of place, 
and that it should be sc. iii. of Act I.? The last 
two lines may have been added to the prologue to 
get over the difficulty that arose through the Chorus 
saying that the scene was in one place when it was 
immediately followed by a scene in another. The 
other prologues are in blank verse, ending in a 
shguel coughed ; but this closes with two couplets. 
Mr. Daniel, in his analysis of the time of action, 
through the scene being here, is obliged to mark an 
interval after Prologue II., and again after sc. i.— 
in the latter case to give Falstaff time to die. Both 
intervals would be avoided if the scene were sc. iii. 
of Act I. 

Il. iv. 57.— 

Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain standing. 

In V. i. 37 Fluellen complains that Pistol had 

him a “mountain squire,” and in ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ (I. i. 164) Pistol calls Evans 
“a mountain foreigner”—both phrases being an 
allusion to the Welsh nationality. Now Edward II, 
was born at Caernarvon, and was the first Prince 
of Wales, so that his son Edward III. might be 


pir 


regarded by Shakespeare as a Welshman, and thus 
“mountain sire” will be equivalent to “Welsh 
sire.” The epithet is very wey used ina 
——- speaking of the prowess of the Black Prince 
of Wales at the battle of Cressy, especially as 
nearly one-half the men in the king’s army were 
Welshmen. 
IV. iv, 4.*— 


Fr. Soldier, Je vous étes 
“et pense que gentilhomme de 
Pistol, Qualtitie calmie custure me! &c. 
The blunder in this has apparently arisen 
through the handwriting of Shakespeare or some 


transcriber a so bad that the printer 
took it to be in ch. The word “custore” is 
probably a ~~ pe for “ caytive,” which is one of 
the old ways of spelling “caitiff”; and as in the 
handwriting of time the letters o and a were. 
seldom joined at the top, te is perhaps a misprint 
agen Pistol’s speech should in this case 


! Calm, O caitiff one: art thou 
A gentleman? What is thy name? Discuss, 
This reading would suit the context very well. 
The Frenchman is excited and very much terrified 
at his blustering opponent, and tries to conciliate 
him by addressing him as “gentilhomme de bonne 
qualité.” Pistol jumps at the only word he 
understands, and thinks he has got hold of a rich 


prize. 

IV. iv. 15,— 

I will have forty moys ; 
Or I will fetch thy out of thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood. 

Here “thy rymme” is generally explained to be 
the peritoneum ; but as it is not in Pistol’s style 
to talk of bringing the peritoneum out of the throat 
in “drops of blood,” the correct reading is probably 
“their sum.” If the two words “thy rymme” are 
written close ther, it will be seen at once how 
easily they might be read from “‘thyre summe.” 
There seems to be more sense in “fetching their 
sum” out of the throat in drops of blood than in 
fetching either the peritoneum or diaphragm out. 
But the strongest support for this reading is to be 
found in ‘Timon of Athens,’ III. iv. 93-97, where 
the very same idea occurs when his bills are pre- 
sented to Timon :— 

Tim, Cut my heart in sums. 

Tit. Mine, fifty talenta, 

Tim. Tell out my blood, 

Lue. Serv. Five thousand crowns, my lord. 

Tim, Five thousand drops pays that. 


Gerorce Joicey. 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


Hamuer,’ IIL. iv. 203 x. 402).—I regret 
to differ from Mr. Warxiss Luoyp, but I cannot 
accept his interpretation that by “adders fanged ” 


(* In the First Folio, from which the words are 
quoted, it is Act IIT.) 
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Hamlet meant adders deprived of their fangs. The 
natural meaning is adders having fangs ; and Hamlet 
has shown his contempt for Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern as spies, and his distrust of them, 
as capable of doing anything the King commanded, 
in the scene where he compares them (to their 
faces) to sponges, that soak up his rewards and 
do him services. J. Carrick Moore. 


‘Antony anp Creoprarnra,’ II. ii. (7" S. x. 
402).— 
, Her Gentlewomen, like the Nereid 
So many Mer-maides, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 
And made their bends adornings. 
if this passage presents the insolvable crux which 
Mr. J. E. Samira finds in it, it is strange that the 
Globe Edition, not sparing with its obeli, has not 
marked it as containing any difficulty. By the 
_— “tended her i’ th’ eyes” I understand that 
patra’s gentlewomen kept their eyes intently 
fixed on her, so as to be ready to pay prompt atten- 
tion to the slightest indication of her will. There 
is a striking parallel to this passage in Psalm cxxiii. 
2, which in the R.V. reads thus :— 
Behold as the eyes of servants look unto the hand of 
their master, 
As = eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, 


od following is the comment in the Pictorial 
ible :— 

“It is the custom in the East to convey orders to 
attendants or officers by slight, but well understood, 
motions of the hands or fingers. Thus a person, while 
entertaining guests or visitors and conversing with them, 
will give directions to the attendants by a very slight 
motion, which is seldom noticed by the strangers, as he 
does not interrupt the conversation or make any marked 
movement, not even to look towards those for whom his 
intimation is intended, as he well knows that their atten- 
tion is steadily directed to the hands of their master.” 

While some of her female attendants, gracefully 
bending, waited on Cleopatra’s behests, others, 
with their “ flower-soft hands,” held the “silken 
tackle” of the purple sails, and one of them was 
at the helm ; but it is preposterous to suppose, as 
Mr. Smirn would have us do, that any of them 
“bended to the oars,” which were none the lighter 
that they were made of silver. Plutarch, whose 
description Shakspeare follows, says nothing of 

is. All he says is :— 

“The maids were of the most distinguished beauty, 
and, habited like the Nereids and the Graces, assisted in 
the steerage and conduct of the vessel.” 

The long sweeps of the barge needed more lusty 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 


arms. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘Taming or THe Surew,’ Inpuction.—As 
every word of Shakespeare is important, perhaps 
the following suggested alteration of one letter 
may be of interest. 

In the Induction scene to the ‘ Taming of the 

’ occur the words “Old John Naps of 


Greece.” It is, I believe, generably considered 
that there is some mistake in the word “ Greece,” 
and I understand in some editions it has been 
altered to ‘‘of the Green.” I would suggest that 
the alteration of “ Greece” to Greete is more likely 
to be correct, and would make the sentence in- 
telligible. The hamlet of Greet, Gloucestershire, 
is within a few miles of Barton Heath, to which 

lace Christopher Sly, who speaks of old John 
on belonged, and is certainly not too remote 
_ Old Sly’s son, by birth a pedler,” to know 
we 

In ancient writing the small ¢ and c are often 
made so nearly alike that in the case of an un- 
known name it is difficult to distinguish the letters, 
and it was after discovering that I had made pre- 
cisely the same mistake in the name of Greete 
whilst recently translating an old document that 
this alteration to the line of Shakespeare 
to me. 

A copyist of the play, not knowing the locality, 
might easily have fallen into the same error of 
mistaking the ¢ for c. C. M. Pattuips, 


Otp Curisrmas Day.—Mr. Gregor, in his 
excellent ‘ Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland,’ 
says a good deal about Christmas pastimes there. 
I do not think he notices the merry-makings on 
old Christmas Day evening, known as “Sowens 
night.” In the case of Dunn v. Chalmers, Dec. 10, 
1875, 3 Rettie (‘Court of Session Reports’), pp. 
236-239, there will be found in the foot-note 
of evidence on p. 237 frequent references to 
*‘Sowens night” in the parish of Rathen, Aber- 
deenshire. A great deal of valuable information 
about local names and customs will be found in 
law reports. Wittiam Gsorce Brack. 


EpiscopaL Confirmations aT Bow Caurca. 
—One of the old Evangelical clergymen of the end 
of last century, or the beginning of this (it may 
possibly have been Mr. Romaine, but I cannot find 
it in his memoir), being at a London dinner party, 
heard an eminent divine of that day make some 
sneering and profane remark on the Biblical narra- 
tive of the sacrifice of Isaac. Much hurt and 
scandalized, he laid this up in his mind until he 
heard that it was proposed to raise to the episcopal 
bench the divine who had made the objectionable 
remark. Thereupon he wrote to the Prime Minister 
of the day, detailing exactly what he had heard at 
the dinner party, and threatening, in case the 
appointment were persisted in, to appear in Bow 
Church at the confirmation of the bishop and 
assign his grounds for objecting to the confirma- 
tion, and, should his protest have no effect, 
threatening to print and publish the story and 
circulate the publication far and wide. To this 
letter he received no reply for two or three weeks. 
At the expiration of that time a messenger ap- 
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peared in his lodging, bearing a sealed letter from 


the Prime Minister. The letter merely said that 
such and such a living, in the gift of the Crown, 
and of considerable value, was vacant, and if it 
would meet Mr. So-and-so’s views, he (the Premier) 
should be very happy to recommend him for it to 
the king. He was much surprised at first, no sort 
of allusion being made to his own letter of a fort- 
night ago. At last the meaning flashed upon him. 
He was a very poor man; and the living was 
meant as hush money—‘“‘ only be quiet about the 
objectionable appointment, and I will we you 
in easy circumstances.” As soon as he took this in, 
colouring up to the roots of his hair, he tarned 
somewhat fiercely towards the messenger, and said, 
** Attend, sir, to what passes.” He lived in a 
humble lodging, very high up, which overlooked 
the Thames, and his little boy was in the room 
with him. Calling the child, he placed him on his 
knee at the open window and asked him whether 
he saw a waterman plying on the river. “O yes!” 
the child saw him. ‘ Well now, Willie,” said the 
father, “suppose papa and mamma were very, very 
, and couldn’t work for themselves, would you 
a good little boy, and row a boat on the Thames 
like that watermap, and earn some money for 
them?” Flushing with delight and pride, the 
child cried, “O let me do it, let me do it, papa!” 
“Go back, sir, to Lord ——,” said the equally 
delighted father to the messenger, “ and tell him 
that, while I have a little boy with that spirit in 
him, I won’t accept any of his dirty bribes. Say 
that I shall be sure to attend at Bow Church, sir, 
and ay and publish what I heard Dr. —— 
say.” e end of the story is that the Prime 
Min ister, seeing the resolute man he had to deal 
with, backed out of the appointment. 
My memory may have dropped some of the par- 
and my imagination may have supplied 
others ; but that this is the outline of the story I 
am sure, and I shall be greatly obliged to any one 
who recognizes the anecdote to tel! me to whose 
life it belongs and where I can find it. Henry 
Venn never lived in London, I find; cr he is just 
the man to have done it. G. M. E. 
(The sore recalls that of the attempt of Danby, acting 
for Charles I1., to bribe Andrew Marvell, then living in 
a chamber up two pair of stairs in a court in the Strand. 
Marvell, it is said, refused an offer of a thousand pounds, 
h Danby’s retirement he borrowed a guinea 


Essex Domespay.—It may be worth while to 
on record in ‘N. & Q.’ a confirmation of the 
entity of “ Aluertuna” and “Tippedana” (both 
in the hundred of Aungre) with Alderton and 
Debden, in Loughton, as conjectured by Mr. T. C. 
Chisenhale-Marsh in his translation of Domesday 
for the county of Essex. In the Harl. MS. 4809, 
Charter No. 3 of those relating to lands in Luke- 
ton, the following boundary occurs: “ Alio sensu 


a via — Ricardi usque ad haiam proximam 
versus Typedene”; and in Charter No. 55 of the 
same series it is said of land “ad le Bukharst,” in 
the vill of Luketon, that “duo acre et una roda 
jacent in eodem campo iuxta — de Alwarton.” 
A further indication of the close contiguity of 
Tippedana, Lochetuna, and Aluertuna is to be 
found in the ‘Rot. Litt. Claus.,’ vol. ii. p. 84b, 
where mention is made of the Abbot of Waltham’s 
Woods, in Tipedene, Luketon, and Alewarton. 
The form “ Debnam” occurs in a deed of exchange 
dated 6 Edward VI., in which Darcye of Chiche 
covenants to sell to the king ‘“‘all that wood...... 
in Lucton, called Debnam Park, conteyning....., 
15 acres.” Deppedane, in the hundred of Uttles- 
ford, also known as Deopdene, is also now called 
Debden. w. C. W. 


at Sanpeate. (See xii, 
128, 333, 483.)—In a recent account of the loss of 
H.M.S. Serpent it is stated that there have been 
many Snakes, Adders, Vipers, and Rattlesnakes in 
the navy, but only four Serpents. The first was 
a bomb vessel, and, I believe, was burnt some- 
where about 1748. Nexta sloop of this name was 
built at Sandgate in 1784. She carried sixteen 
guns, and was of 322 tons burden. In 1805, under 
Capt. John Waller, this little vessel did good ser- 
vice in the West Indies, and the exploits of her 
crew are preserved in the naval histories and bio- 
graphies of the time. In the month of November, 
1806, shé was totally lost, with all on board (about 
120 souls), and although nothing definite is known 
of the catastrophe, it was supposed that she 
foundered in a hurricane. The third Serpent was 
a twelve-gun Symondite sloop, built at Deptford 
in 1832, and broken up at Portsmouth about 1857, 
The building of the second Serpent confirms the 
statement made ip my communication at the above 
reference ; but I shall be glad to hear of any other 
war vessels having been built and launched from 
Sandgate beach. Harpric Morpayy. 


Aycient Tueory or THE 
in his ‘De Placitis Philosophorum’ (ed. Tauchn., 
Lipsiz, 1873, tom. v. pp. 274, 275), gives an ex- 
cellent description of the rainbow, in which he 
clearly shows that the ancients understood the 
decomposition of white light, to put the fact 
:—“drav ovv 6 

hen, then, the sun is setting, it is necessary that 
every rainbow should appear opposite the sun, 
when the vision (dys), encountering the rays, is 
broken up (dvaxAarat), so that the rainbow is 
formed. There are the rays, not the form of the 
object itself, but of the colour. The first is crim- 
son, the second is rich purple and red (dAovpyés 
Kal rop@opoty), the third is intense blue and 
leek-green.” Then follows an attempted explana- 
tion of the colours and their transformation, and 


at the end of the paragraph Plutarch well notes 


- 
~ 


Wi 
la 
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that when water is ejected in front of the sun (as 
from @ modern watering-pot), a miniature rainbow 
is produced. He acutely notices, also, that per- 
sons suffering from ophthalmia experience the 
same phenomenon—that of iridescence — when 
they look at any light. Plutarch does not a 
pear to have noticed the iridescence and on. 
escence of certain substances in solution. A 
modern case would be that of the sulphate of 
quinine or cinchona in water. The next para- 
gtaph alludes to the phenomenon of the parhelion, 
or mock sun. 

The subject of the rainbow would be incom- 
pletely treated without mentioning later specula- 
tions. (Vide Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of 
September 1, 1838, and Dionysius Lardner also.) 
It would seem that Antonio de Dominis, the 
famous Archbishop of Spalato, published in 1611 
a treatise called ‘De Radiis Visiis et Lucis.’ Bos- 
covitch, however, condemns the archbishop’s optical 
pure: and calls him, in the brutal language 

old-fashioned controversy — now, unhappily, 
coming into vogue again—‘ Homo opticarum 
rerum super id quod patiatur ea «tas imperi- 
tissimus.” H, ve B. 


Fotk-tore: Rosg-teaves Drorrive.—A 
gentleman whom I know had a full-blown rose 
given to him. As he was putting it into his 

tton-hole the leaves fell to the ground. He 
— up two, and, having put them apart, placed 

is hat over them, and Sa jumped over his hat 
twice, backwards and forwards. He did this so 
that he should not have bad luck all day. 
8. Borer. 


Brroy.—Referring to an observation quoted by 
Mr. Rutz in ‘ Song of the Cane’ (ante, p. 392), 
Ido not understand how a poet who writes what 
is beautiful and musical can have a bad ear. 
Byron’s ‘Giaour’ is throughout remarkable for its 
sustained beauty and passion. Hostility to Byron 
seems to proceed very much from the admirers of 
Shelley ; but Shelley himself had a great admiration 
for the poetry of Byron. My mention of these two 
poets in the same sentence is my excuse for 
noticing the likeness of the following two passages. 
I do not know that the parallelism has been before 
remarked. In the song which occurs in the 
‘Cenci’ are the lines :— 

There is a snake in smile, my dear, 

And a bitter poison thy tear, 

In ‘ Manfred’ are the lines :— 

From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which has strength to kill. 

From thy own smile I snatched the snake. 
‘Manfred’ was published before the ‘ Cenci’ was 
written. When I have looked through an old 
volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ whether of the first or of any 
later series, it has appeared to me that there was 


in it more recognition of Byron than of any English 
poet with the exception of Shakspeare. This seems 
to be some evidence that Byron is holding his 
place in the estimation of the public. 

Turning to another paragraph by Mr. Rutz, on 
‘ Angels’ Visits’ (ante, p. 396), I may say that the 
lines from ‘ Absalom and Achitophel’ to which 
reference is made are not by Dryden. They are 
by Tate, who wrote most of the second part of that 
poem. E. Yarpiey. 


Dunsar or Batpoor.—The chief interest of 
the following note lies in its being connected with 
the ill-fated “Bride of Lammermoor.” Sir David 
Dunbar of Baldoon married, 1641, Elizabeth 
daughter of John McCulloch of Myreton, and had 
issue one son and three daughters. He was created 
a baronet on October 13, 1664, and died Decem- 
ber, 1686. His son David Dunbar married, first, 
August 12, 1669, Janet, “the Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” daughter of James Dalrymple, afterwards 
first Viscount Stair, and she died September 30 
in the same year. Lady Eleanora Senter, 
fourth daughter of Hugh, seventh Earl of Eglin- 
toun, is said to have married Sir David Dunbar, 
Bart., of Baldoon, and to have had issue. (See 
Wood's ‘ Douglas’s Peerage,’ i. 504.) Bat Mr. 
McKerlie (‘ Lands and their Owners in Galloway,’ 
i. 387) shows, and I think conclusively, that she 
married as second wife of the baronet’s son David, 
who never succeeded to the baronetcy, dying by a 
fall from his horse on March 20, 1682. Lady 
Eleanora Dunbar had a daughter Mary Dunbar, 
heiress of Baldoon, of whose marriage and ward 
the Duke of Hamilton got the gift in January, 
1687, and she was married in 1691 to his son Lord 
Basil Hamilton (born 1671, died 1701). She died 
at Edinburgh, May 16, 1760, aged eighty-four, 
her grandson having succeeded in 1744 as fourth 
Earl of Selkirk. 

Lord Fountainhall records, under date Feb- 
ruary 18, 1687 :— 

“ Sir David Dunbar of Beldoon his relict (who was first 
married to Suttie of Balgowne) pursues for an aliment 
since Sir David’s death, which was in December, 1686." — 
‘ Chronological Notes,’ 210, 


| I am at a loss to identify this lady. Was the 


Elizabeth McCulloch Sir David's first wife, or was 


| she a second wife? The Suttie pedigree, as given 


by Burke and Foster, commences with Sir George 
Suttie, created a baronet in 1702, and affords no 
information. 

In connexion with the first Earl of Stair, Lord 
Fountainhall or his annotator furnishes a curious 
piece of information. Being exhausted with the 


anxiety and fatigue connected with passing the 
Act of Union, he died suddenly on January 8, 


| 1707, and the annalist adds, “He was felo de se 


the very same night he had a great hand in 


‘closing the hellish union of the two kingdoms” 
| (‘Notes,’ 160). Siema. 
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Cars’ Ereprows tart Moon. — 


“ The Cats also baue this property, by the subiection 
that the Moone bath ouer them, that their eie-brows do 
increase or decrease ech day according to the course of 
the Moone and her aspects, which thing is daily seen 
to him that listeth to see the experience thereof,” — 
1591, F. Sparry, ‘‘ The Geomancie of Maister Christopher 
Cattan...... Translated out of French into our English 
tongue,” sign. B 3, back, 
In the same book the word twindle (Fr. Gemeaux) 
occurs for the sign Gemini, two twins in one. Is 
it known elsewhere ? F. J. F. 


Oriécy.—From a recent number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine I take the following : “It was because 
we were a united people that we beat the ill- 
assorted Frenchmen at Crécy and Poitiers.” If 
by “we” the English be meant, here is Guizot’s 
account of Edward’s army :— 

“Pour thousand men-at-arms, ten thousand English 
archers, six thousand [rish and twelve thousand Welsh 
infantry, in all something more than thirty-two thousand 
men, troops even more formidable for their discipline 
and experience of war than for their numbers.” 


ARGLAN, 


Curious Oriain or Carps.—I extract from the 
Newcastle Chronicle, Oct. 25, the following :— 


“ It is generally believed that cards were invented for 
the amusement of one of the early kings of the line of 
Bourbon ; but this belief is erroneous. Who the inventor 
was is not known, neither can we tell in what age they 
were first invented. Our knowledge is limited merely 
to the country from whence they originally came, namely, 
Egypt. The colours are two—red and black—which 
answer to the two equinoxes. The suites are four, 
answering to the seasons, The emblems formerly were, 
and still are in Spain, for the heart, a cup, the emblem 
of winter ; the spade, an acorn, the emblem of autumn ; 
the club, a trefoil, the emblem of ; the di d, 
& rose, the emblem of spring. The twelve court cards 
answer to the twelve months, and were formerly depicted 
as the signs of the zodiac. The fifty-two cards answer 
to the number of weeks in a year; the thirteen cards in 
each suite to the number of weeks in each lunar quarter. 
The aggregate of the pips, calculated in the following 
manner, amount to the number of days in a year :— 

The number in each suite.................. 55 
4 


The number of all the suites ............ 220 
The court cards multiplied by 10 ...... 120 
The number of court cards ............... 12 
The number in each suite.......... anipades 13 


Days 365 
“J. M. B., Liverpool.” 
N. 


Davin Etorsrop’s Erirapa.—The origin of 
this epitaph has been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ I 
cannot, however, at present find the places where 
it occurs. In reading the late Dr. Faber’s ‘ All 
for Jesus,’ fourth edition, 1454, p. 309, I have 
come on the following passage, which has been 
attributed, falsely, as I believe, to St. Augustine. 
It is not improbable that this passage may have 
suggested the epitaph :— 


“*Yes, Lord,’ said he; ‘I am Augustine and Thou art 
God; but could it be possible that { were God and Thou 
Augustine, | should wish to change conditions with Thee, 
that Thou mightest be God.” 

Avon. 

[We fail to trace the epitaph in question in the 
Indexes. } 


Anotuer Appitioy to THe or 
Prayse.’—In ‘Poems Collected by N. Tate, 1685,’ 
we have on p. 90 “The Immortality of Poesie. | 
By Mr. Evelyn. | To Envy. | Ovid. Amor. Lib, 1, 
Eleg. 15”:— 

Old Chaucer shall, for his facetious style 
Be read, and prais'd by warlike Britains, while 
The Sea enriches and defends their Isle. 
While the whole Earth resounds Ziiza’s Fame 
Who cur’d the French, and did the Spaniard tame, 
The English will remember Spencer’s Name. 
Thee Shakespear Poets ever shall adore, 
Whose wealthy Fancy left so vast a store, 
They still refine thy rough but precious ore. 
While Flatt’rers live and Parasites shall dine, 
While Commonwealths afford a Catiline, 
Laborious Johnson shall be thought divine. 
Tate then proceeds to eulogize Cowley, Milton, 
Dryden, Wicherley, Lee and Otway, Sydley, and 
Etheredge. This Mr. Evelyn was not improbably 
the John Evelyn whose ‘ Diary’ is well known. 
I have given my quotation literatim in all but the 
long s, which any literate can supply. 
Br. Nicnorsoy. 


Queries. 
We muet request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Curistmas OpservANces IN Dorset in 1830.— 


“ Our Christmas was passed with a large family party 
at Moreton. The house was unbarred and unblockaded, 
with the exception of the one larze window on the stair- 
case. The carol singers from Mr. Frampton’s own 
parishes ushered in Christmas Eve and Christmas Morn 
as usual, but no mummers were allowed to perform their 
ancient drama of the wonderful recovery of a man killed 
in battle by a little bottle of elixir drawn from the 
pocket of the doctor of the piece, or to personify the 
‘Senses’ from the ancient mysteries, with their Latin 
names ‘Tactus,’ ‘ Visus,’ Kc. The yule log, however, 
burnt on the large hearth of the entrance hall. The 
peacock in full plu e, with its fiery mouth, was 
laced on the dinner-table, with, of course, the boar’s 
ead; the immense candles were well covered with 
laurel. The hare appeared with the red herring astride 
on its back, and the wassail bow! and lamb’s wool were 
not inferior to former years.”—‘The Journal of Mary 
Frampton from the Year 1779 until the Year 1846, 
pp. 365, 366 (Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 
1885). 

What was the significance of the herring-be- 
stridden hare ; and how did the herring bestride, 
seeing that, to adopt the cherubic suggestion of 
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“ Ingoldsby,” he had not de quoi? I should like 
to know if this dainty dish be still connected with 
the due celebration of Christmas in Dorset or else- 
where. Sr. Swirary. 


Fotx-Lore.—A Nottinghamshire maidservant 
tells me :— 

“ One of my mistresses was brought up near Ranskill, 
or not far from there. She used to say that when she 
and her sister were children they always hid under the 
nuree’s cloak if they went out toa party on St. Thomas's 
Day. They were told that St. Thomas came down at 
that time and sat on the steeple of the church,” 

Is this curious belief peculiar to Nottinghamshire? 
L, E. E. K. 


BervE AND THE Bear.—Can any of your readers 
assist me in discovering the origin of the connexion 
between the bear and the canton of Berne? Many 
of them will certainly remember the bears in their 
pit at the foot of the hill at Berne. From what 
period does the keeping of them by the city date ? 
There is, I think, some legend attached to the cir- 
cumstance. Can any ‘N. & Q.’-ite give it to me? 

Constance Lee. 

[ Towards 1191 Berthold V., Duke of Zaeringen, founded 
the city of Berne around the chateau of Nideck, He 
called it Berne, in German Biir, after a bear that he 
had slain on the spot when the fortifications were erected. 
From its foundation Berne has had bears for its arms, } 


Wrortn Famity (Essex).— Further information 
is desired respecting, — 

1. John Wroth, who, having divorced his first 
wife, married Matilda, or Maud, daughter to —— 
Llewellin, and widow of G. Lennard. Her will 
a proved in 1635; her husband apparently 

ead. 

2. John Wroth, of Lowghton Hall. Adminis- 
tration granted in 1642 to wife Judith, a brother 
Henry Wroth opposing. 

3. Joho Wroth, of Luxborough. Will proved 
by his daughter Elizabeth Saunders, alias Wilson, 
in 1661. 

4. John Wroth, son of Henry, married Anne, 
daughter of ‘I. Huxley and widow of J. Galliard, 
of London, merchant. She died 1676 (Cole’s 
*Suff. Ped.’). Ww. C. W. 


Norwica any reader in- 
form me the size of the market-place at Norwich ? 
LiBRARIAN. 


castine away Stines.—One of Wyatt’s 
sonnets commences thus :— 

Such is the course that nature’s kind hath wrought, 

That snakes have time to cast away their stings. 
Is there any foundation for this reputed habit ? 
Can any one give parallel contemporary passages ? 

E. B. 
6, Hutchison Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Bisnor or Sopor Man. —Sir Bernard 
Barke, in the portion of his ‘Peerage’ containing 


the notices of spiritual lords, states that the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man “ has a seat in, but cannot inter- 
fere in the proceedings of, the House of Lords.” 
Other books of reference follow this dictum by 
stating that the Bishop of Sodor and Man has a 
seat, but no power of voting, in the House of Lords. 

The name of the Bishop of Sodor and Man never 
appears in Garter’s Roll, noris any reference made 
to his lordship’s right to a seat in the House of 
Lords in 10 & 11 Vict., cap. 108, passed July 23, 
1847, which practically regulates the sitting of 
bishops in Parliament. I am informed, moreover, 
that no Bishop of Sodor and Man has ever, in 
recent years at least, actually taken the oaths or 

is seat. 

If the prevailing impression is not a — 
delusion, can any of your readers explain what was 
the origin of the unique position thus occupied by 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man in respect of the 
House of Lords; and whether the right of speaking 
is denied to him as well as the right of voting? 

Freperic LARPENT. 


Sr. Pavi’s, Antwerr.—Where can I find any 


account of the persons whose coats of arms are 


carved above the stalls in this church ? 
W. D. Sweerine. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Snropsuire Piace-Names.—Can any one oblige 
me by saying in what parishes, or in what parts of 
Shropshire, Tillamoncke, Thowlden, and Limpith 
are, or were, situated? The names occur in MSS. 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

W. S. 

Tae Turee Great Supsects.— 

Ne sont que trois matieres [de poéme] 4 nul home 

entendant, 

De France et de Bretaigne et de Rome la grante. 

Littré quotes these lines in his great dictionary 
under the word “Matiére.” They purport to be 
taken from a poem of the twelfth century, and the 
only reference vouchsafed is “ ‘Saxons,’ i.” What 
does this reference mean? Where can one find 
the poem which begins with this great pronounce- 
ment ? A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Baroy Hopptestoy.—Can any legal reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me whether the late Baron 
Huddleston ever wore the collar of SS? 

AnpRew OLIVER, 


Cameos,—Can any one give information as to 
the process by which shell cameos can be made 
to look like gray (or onyx) ones, by being backed 
with a composition which produces the effect 
mentioned? I read an account of some cameos 
that had been so treated, and communicated it to 
a friend, who has lost the particulars I gave. I 
have forgotten alike the particulars and where it 
was I read them, and my friend wishes to be 
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reinstructed as to the way in which the above- 
mentioned effect can be produced. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ assist me? The information 
(direct) would be thankfully received by 
(Rev.) Wittiam Deane. 
Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich, 


Xavier pe Martsrae’s ‘ Voracz Avrour DE 
ma Cuamere.’—I shall be much obliged if any- 
body will enlighten me as to the meaning of the last 
sentence in the following passage from the above 
work (Section xxxiii.) :—‘‘ ‘Non, non, reste, Joan- 
netti; reste, pauvre garcon; et toi aussi, ma Rosine; 
toi, qui devines mes peines et qui les adoucis par 
tes caresses; viens, ma ine; viens.’—V con- 
sonne et séjour.” W. Moy Tuomas. 

The Knoll, Clapham Park, 8. W. 


[The author had quarrelled with his servant. The cat 
seems to intercede. Thereupon the author says, “ Let 
us turn over the leaf. Stop!” The final words are 
musical terms for the turn over and for a pause.) 


Fisuzry Tzrms.—I should be to see ex- 
planations and other examples of the following 
words, which occur in inquests ing to fisheries 
at Orowle, formerly on the old tidal river Don 
(now silted up), in Lincolnshire, a.p. 1372:— 

Polnettes.—“ Tenentes......debent piscari cum polnettes 
ab ortu solis usque ad occasum...... dicunt quod nullus 
eseoes piscari debeat cum polnettes inter festa 8. Petri ad 
Vineula et 8. Michaelis, neque in separali aqua neque 
in communi aqua......piscari possunt cum retibus vocatis 

ominis ingredi ue secundum junc- 
turam......non licet alisui tenenti ‘vel alteri retia sua 
oe in aqua ponere et illa ibidem relinquere 
noc 


vero 
occasum solis...... Item piscari debent cum ladenettes 
inter festa Pasche et 8. Petri ad Vincula.” 

Bownettes.—“ In aquam communem ponere tam (read 
tempore] piscandi xxx retia Anglice dicta bownettes.”’ 

‘olla §—* Quicquid lucrari poterit cum rethibus et 
pollis fagando vel percuciendo.’ 

Legges, Rakes.— Non licet alicui piscari inter gurgites 
seu piscarias vocatas legges, aut in Rakes pertinentibus 
ad easdem, nisi tam diu aqua ripas alvei de Done et des 
les lades, ubi piscariz arentats: construuntur, transierit,” 

Pyches,—“ Nullus de cxtero presumat piscari cum 
rethibus aliquibus, vel pyches ponere prope gurgites 


I was at first inclined to think that perhaps the 


polnettes were for —y in the pools or meres, | depe 


and the ladenettes in the or watercourses (see 
Jacob's ‘ Law Dictionary’). But I am told that 
there are nets still in use called pole-nets from 
their being cast into the water and floated by the 
help of a pole. I should be glad to learn more 
about these or any of the above instrumenta. 


J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 
Samvugt anp James Dayiet.—What is known 


of the relationship which is alleged to have existed 
between Samuel Daniel, the poet and historian, 


and James Daniel, a centenarian, who took part 
in the Monmouth rebellion? The former born at 
Taunton, buried at Beckington, co. Somerset, in 
1619. ‘The latter, who died in 1711, having had a 
narrow escape from the emissaries of Judge Jef- 
freys by an effectual concealment in his own barn, 
which was on the summit of a hill at Knowle, near 
Beaminster, ordered in his will that the building 
should be pulled down and the site dedicated as a 
ivate mortuary for the interment of himself and 
bis descendants. As such it has been used ever 
since, and was consecrated a few years ago. —_ 
other relics in the possession of the James i 
family is the first published of the ‘ History 
of England,’ by Samuel Dani F. 8. A 


Power.—Will any reader of 


*‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform the writer date of 
Mr. O'S s death and that of his wife, 
the daughter of Westland Marston? Also when 


and where Marguerite Power, one of Lady Bless- 
ington’s nieces, died ? ©. A. Wurrz. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 

[O'Shaughnessy died January 29, 1881; his wife near 
year earlier.) 

Commentaries or Heaven: MS.—I have by 
me a large folio volume (calf) in MS. having the 
following title :— 

Commentaries of Heaven, Wherein The Mysteries of 

ffelicitie are opened : and All Things Discovered to be 
Objects of Happiness. Evry Being Created and In- 
created being Alphabetically Represented as it will 
appear In the Light of Glory, &c. 
The full title-page is too long for quotation. About 
half the pages in the volume are blank, the com- 
mentary having been carried only from “ Abhor- 
rence” to “‘ Bastard.” I wish to know whether 
this is a partial copy of some published book, or 
part of an original work. It contains no mention 
of any author, compiler, or amanuensis ; but there 
are several private marks of booksellers inside the 
covers. It appears to be the work of some seven- 
teenth-century Anglican divine. c.c. B 


Rarnagt’s writing to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds with reference to the inscription 
on Dr. Johnson’s monument, Dr. Parr says :— 

“You will give me leave to observe that much will 
nd the taste, and more upon the fidelity and 
docility of the engraver, Circumstances of this kin will 
not appear wholly uninte to a man, who like your- 


self must be inted with coarse indignity w 

bas ‘offered to the monument of Raphael.” —Parr’s 
* Works,’ iv. 685, 

What is here referred to? W. E. Bockter. 


Measom Famity.—I should feel obliged if any 
of your readers could direct me to a pedigree of the 
Measom family. In St. Giles’s Church, Shrews- 
bury, there is a flat 
rails to the memory mas Measom, ’ 
son of William Measom, gent., of Cholmondeley 
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co, Chester, who died in 1743, etat. sixty-five. 
The family is supposed to have been connected 
with Shropshire or Cheshire. Enquirer. 


GarsHanese.—Can any one furnish the ety- 
mology of this word, which occurs in a cartulary 
(Harl. 4809, xxii.) in the following sentence ?— 
“Quando peesunia bosci per annum defecerit quieti 
— de pannagio quod a Garshanese et 
quando per annum evenerit dabimus pannagium 
sioat ali.” W. 


iepltes, 


CHARLES IN THE SCOTS ROYAL FAMILY. 
(7™ 8. x. 368.) 

Cot. Fercusson appears to imply in his qu 
(a) that the name Charles was ea to looatens 
unknown in the royal family of Scotland before the 
baptism of Prince Charles, subsequently King 
Charles I., (6) that the name itself was “not a Scots 
name.” Whatever may be capable of being proved 
as to the alleged fact that James VI. received the 
name of Charles at his baptism as well as that of 
James, it is certain that the name can be carried 
back in the house of Stuart a generation earlier 
than James VI. Cox. Fercusson must have over- 
looked Charles, Earl of Lennox, younger brother 
of Henry, Lord Darnley. It seems quite possible, 
if not probable, that the source from which the 
name of Charles came into the house of Stuart was 
the French royal family. But in Scotland generally 
the name was certainly in use at a date earlier 
than it can, so far as I know, be traced in the 
house of Stuart. I will simply cite one or two 
instances from Scottish Public Records with 
which I happen to be familiar, and which go back 
beyond the date of the birth of the elder brother 
of Charles, Earl of Lennox. 

On January 22, 1553, ‘‘ Charlis” Rutherfard, 
one of the sons of Rutherfurd of the Grene, was 
pledge for Rutherfurd of Edgerston (Reg. Privy 

neil Scot., I, 154-5). Again, on August 8, 
1539, Charles Carmichael was pledge for his 
brother Richard (Record of Adjournal), and on 
November 16, 1559, Charles Carmichael, son to 
Gawine Carmichael, was procurator for resigning 
Cammockhope in favour of John Carmichael of 
that ilk (Reg. of Deeds). 

I think that Charles was relatively an uncommon 
Christian name in Medieval Scotland, but it un- 
doubtedly was known and used, as the above 

stances show, among families not connected 
With each other and seated in different parts of 
Scotland. OC. H. E. Carmicwast. 
New University Club, S.W. 


The name of Charles in the Stuart line can be 
carried at least one generation further back. 
James VI. and I. was christened, so says Miss 
Strickland, James Charles and Charles James, the 


first name after his grandfather James V., the 
second Charles after his paternal uncle Charles 
Stuart, afterwards Earl of Lennox. Charles Stuart 
was brother to Henry, Lord Darnley, and father to 
Lady Arabella Stuart. There can be little or no 
doubt, therefore, that Charles entered the Scots 
royal pedigree through the house of Lennox. 
Cuartortre G. Bocsr. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


The name goes back a generation further still, 
James I.’s paternal uncle was Charles, and became 
Earl of Lennox by the king’s resignation. The 
name may possibly have come from the Brandons 
Dukes of Suffolk, who married also into the ro 

ine. Cc. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Miss Yonge, in her ‘History of Christian 
Names,’ states, as if it were an acknowledged fact, 
that 
“the real name spreader (7.¢., of the name Charles) wasthe 
Emperor Charles V., from whom this name became national 
in Spain, Denmark, and even in Britain, for his renown 
impressed James I. with the idea that this must bea 
fortunate name; when in the hope of averting the un- 
happy doom which had pursued five James Stuarts he 
called his sons Henry and Charles.” 

W. E. Bucktey. 


In Bale’s Chronicle (Harl. MS. 2408, fol. 130) 
your querist will find it stated that on December 
18, 1566, at Stirling, the Prince of Scotland was 
christened Charles James, his sponsors being 
Charles IX. of France, Philibert, Duke of Savoy, 
and Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ who gave a gould font 
worth 1,043/. 19s.” Doubtless the name was given 
out of compliment to the royal — 

ERMENTRUDE. 

James VI. was, no doubt, named Charles after 
his uncle, Lord Charles Lennox, the brother of 
Darnley, and father of Lady Arabella -—-_ 


[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged.) 


Nursery Rayrmes (7 x. 282).—It is but 
reasonable that in nursery rhymes there is a 
diversity of rendering according to locality. Those 
I learnt had run in the Derbyshire villages for 
generations, Some I have never seen in print, and 
others were in a little book issued fifty years agofrom 
Richardson’s printing house at Derby. The rye in 
the pocket in ‘Sing a Song o’ Sixpence’ would not 
be rye grain, but rye flour, at one time largely 
used in farmhouse and cottage cookery. Most of 
the old rhymes originated among the poorer folk, 
and things mentioned in some of them are still 
part and parcel of the daily life. The rhyme 
Little Miss Moffet’ in Miss Busx’s note was 
known to me as— 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a buffet, 
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A buffet in Derbyshire was a three-legged stool, of 
home make generally, and rather higher than a foot- 
stool. It was a stool on which children sat in the 
chimney corner to read by firelight. My version of 
* Pussycat’ was guileless of “Lunnon” or “the 
Queen,” and ran :— 

Pussycat, Pussycat, where have you been ? 

I’ve been to see grandmother over the green ! 

What did she give you? Milk in a can! 

What did you say for it? Thank you, Grandam ! 
‘This Little Pig went to Market’ was always a 
bed-time affair, and toes were taken and shaken at 
each line:— 

This pig went to market ; 
This pig stayed at home ; 
This pig eat all th’ bread an’ butter ; 
This pig got none ; 
And this little pig said “ Wee, wee, wee-e-e-e-e, all the 

way home ! 
Of ‘Lady-bird, Lady-bird’ there were two ver- 
sions, one :— 

Cow-lady, Cow-lady, fly om home, 

Your house is on fire, your children are gone ; 

All but one, that sits under a pan, 

Writing a letter as fast as she can ! 
The other began “ Lady-cow ” or “ Lady-bird,” just 
as the reciter pleased. Miss Busx’s version of 
*If you're an Old Bachelor’ I know as :— 

If t ‘re a maid, 
8 we suppose you be, 
You ‘ll neither laugh nor smile 
At the tickling of your knee, 
Bat I never knew it included in the stock of chil- 
dren’s rhymes. It was, however, known among 
mong people, the meaning being not exactly 
ecent. Txos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


I have read Miss Busx’s article on nursery 
thymes with interest, and I thank her for enabling 
me more vividly to call up the recollections of my 
childhood. 

1. I can confirm her version of ‘ Miss Moffet.’ 

2. The cuckoo rhyme has already been well 
threshed out in‘ N. & Q.,’ ante. 

3. Pussycat’s story used to run thus :— 

Pussycat, Pussycat, where have you been? 

I’ve been to London to see our good Queen, 

Pussycat, Pussycat, what saw* you there? 

I sawt a little mouse under the chair. 
My nursery days go back to the reign of Wil- 
liam IV. ; but it was the Queen, and not the King, 
that pussy saw in those days ; and an old book of 
rhymes printed in 1805 (45 Geo. ITI.) has Queen, 
not King. Queen Charlotte was then living. 

7. The third little pig had roast beef; and the 
a cried “ Squeak, squeak, squeak, let me come 

There were two old nursery rhymes that my 
grandfather, a Devonshire man, used to sing to 


[t Var., frightened, | 


Var., did.] 


his grandchildren. They are never heard in the 
nursery now :— 
Will you go up to the of Saint Paul’s and look about, 
all the little pe-o-ple below ? 
See how they run about the street, 
See how the carts and coaches meet, 
You never did see such a very fine show. 
The other :— 
A carrion crow sat on an oak, 
Hey ho! the carrion crow. 
I have forgotten the other lines, but they tell how 
a tailor went out with a cross-bow to shoot the 
crow, and he hit the sow by mischance ; whereon 
he calls to his wife to bring him some treacle (in 
its older sense) in a spoon, wherewith to heal the 
wound. 
The “song” (pp. 45 and 154) was always “‘of 
sixpence.” Joun PakenHaM STILWELL. 
ilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


In our nursery we learned the following 
variants :— 
5. If you are a fair maid, 
As I suppose you be, 
You ’ll neither laugh, nor smile, nor cry, 
At the tickling of your knee. 
7, line 5, And this little pig said “ Week, week, week !” 
all the way home, 
8, Lady-bird, Lady-bird, fly away home ! 
Your house is on fire, your children will burn. 
9. 1°il tell you a story about Jack a Nory; 
And now my story’s begun, 
I’ll tell you another about Jack his brother ; 
And now my story’s done. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


If I remember rightly, “Lady-cow ” is used in 
Gloucestershire for “ Lady-bird ” or “ Lady-bug.” 
Grorce Ancus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Fietcuer Curistian §. x. 127, 197, 261, 
293, 390).—In a former note I wrote, on the autho- 
rity of my old friend Lady Belcher, that “Fletcher 
Christian was the fourth son of Charles Christian, 
Esq., of Mairlandclere, in Cumberland.” I have 
pow found my copy of a lecture entitled ‘Fletcher 
Christian and the Mutineers of the Bounty,’ by 
William Fletcher, F.G.S. (Cockermouth), reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Cumberland Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Literature and 
Science, ii, 1877, wherein it is stated that 
Charles Christian and his wife, a ddaughter 
of Jacob Fletcher, of Moorland Close, took w 
their residence under her paternal roof, “ 
there, according to the registers of Brigham 
Church, on the 25th of September, 1764, was 
born their sixth son, Fletcher Christian.” Ed- 
ward, eventually Chief Justice of Ely, was “ their 
fourth son.” 

Mr. William Fletcher gives the account of 
Fletcher Christian’s end which passed current 
among the Pitcairn islanders, and after mention- 
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ing the tales which were rife, from sixty to seventy 
years ago, of the mutineer having been seen in the 
neighbourhood of Cockermouth, and that ‘‘ it was 
also said that his first cousin, John Christian Cur- 
wen, M.P., used his great influence to prevent 
any official search being made for the fugitive,” he 
repeats what he calls “the strangest of all the 
strange stories about him,” namely, Capt. Hey- 
wood's “ singular coincidence” at Plymouth. 

I did not refer to the man’s fate, as I thought— 
and think so still—that Mr. Pickrorp was cor- 
rect when he wrote ‘‘ Fletcher Christian was sub- 
sequently murdered at Pitcairn.” 

H. G. GrirFrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Ovrsipe Cars §. x, 409).—For a descrip- 
tion and early notices in literature of the “noddy ” 
and “ jingle,” the precursors of the present covered 
and outside cars, now in use in many of the towns 
in Ireland, see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3" S. vi. 91, 115, 195; 
4" 8. vi. 545 ; vii. 23, 163. 

The “‘ stage cars” in Ireland, so well known as 
“ Bianconi’s cars,” were named after the originator, 
Charles Bianconi, Esq., of Longfield, in the county 
of Tipperary, J.P. and D.L., a native of Tregolo, 
in the duchy of Milan. Arriving in Ireland a lad 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age, he began his 
career as an itinerant vendor of prints, was sub- 
sequently a printseller at Carrick-on-Suir, after- 
wards a carver and gilder at Clonmell. About 
1815 he first became proprietor of the numerous 
conveyances now bearing his name. In 1831 he 
was naturalized, and filled the office of Mayor of 
Clonmel. He died on Sept, 22, 1875, at his seat 
near Cashel, having completed his ninetieth year 
all but four days. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 


Rateca or Rarzicn? x. 102, 346.)— 
In connexion with this question, I may be per- 
mitted to draw attention to the spelling of Capt. 
Ralegh’s name in his letters on Irish affairs shortly 
after his arrival in Cork in 1579. 

Ralegb, a mere soldier of fortune, was in his 
twenty-eighth year when he landed in Cove Har- 
bour, the captain of what he termed “ a footbande 
of one hundrethe men,” sent from England to help 
to subdue the “ rebellious” Earl of Desmond, per- 
haps the greatest subject at the time in Europe. 
Historians have paid but scant attention to Ralegh’s 
Irish exploits ; even Mr. Froude, it may be re- 
marked, has omitted to mention anything in refer- 
ence to them, although Sir Walter was for many 
years the adviser of Queen Elizabeth on all matters 
relating to Ireland. The force—mostly Devonshire 
men—under Ralegh’s command was small, but the 
amount of conquest and cruel destruction, &c., 
accomplished by his soldiers was out of all propor- 
tion to their insignificant numbers. The reason 
was, as their captain himself afterwards admitted, 


in his ‘Discourse touching a War with Spain’—not 
printed, by the way, until after his execution, in 
October, 1618—the English were well equipped, 
&c., whereas the Irish were generally armed with 
darts.” 

Ralegh’s skill and intrepidity soon attracted 
notice, and his promotion was rapid; in fact, so 
heroic was his conduct in Ireland that it would, it 
has been recorded, “ entitle him nowadays to the 
Victoria Cross.” But Ralegh was rewarded for 
his services in quite a different and in a more tho- 
roughly substantial manner, viz., with a grant of 
land, part of the forfeited estates of the great Earl 
of Desmond. Ralegh was a resident of Youghall 
for some years, but in 1602 he disposed of his pro- 
perty to the famous Sir R. Boyle, afterwards Earl 
of Cork, who, it has been said, took a mean ad- 
vantage of circumstances to induce his compatriot 
to part with his estate. However this may be, the 
‘valiant knight ” departed from Ireland for “ the 
paths of glory” that in his case really did “lead 
but to the grave ”:— 

“ No one in Ireland seems to have deplored the unjust 
execution of Ralegh. The mass of the Irishry remem- 
bered, what it has been the fate of so many British 
officials to leave in the memory of the people, repres- 
sive measures only,” 


Either among the English or Irish he had no sym- 
pathizers. With reference to the statement of your 
correspondent W. S. B. H., “ that Sir Walter him- 
self in all known instances of his signature (except 
one) now remaining spelt it as Ralegh. The excep- 
tion is a signature in his youth, written phonetic- 
ally Rawley,” it will no doubt be interesting to 
your correspondent to know that in Sir John Pope 
Hennessy’s ‘Sir Walter Ralegh in Ireland’ (Kegan 
Paul & OCo., London, 1883), an instructive and im- 
portant narrative of his ruthless sway in Munster, 
several letters to eminent persons in England are 
published, in some of which Sir Walter’s surname 
is written “ W. Rauley” and in others as ‘* W. 
Ralegh,” viz.: the letter addressed “To the Lord 
Burghley, Lord Highe Thresourer of England. 
Corke, this 22 of February, 1580”; the letter “To 
the honorable Sir Francis Walsingham, Knight, 
Principal Secretory to Her Highness. Oorke, 
xxiij of February, 1581”; the letter to the same 
person dated “Corke the 25 February”; the letter 
“To the right honorable and very good Lorde the 
Erle of Leycester of her Majesties most honorable 
Pryvey counsell. From the Campe of Leismore, 
August 25, 1581,” are signed “ W. Rauley.” The 
letter ‘‘ to my lovinge Cussen, Sir George Carew, 
Master of Ordinance in Ireland, the 27 December, 
1589”; the letter “‘ To the Lord Treasurer Burgh- 
ley. From Dirrham House, the xv" of June, 1593”; 
and the twelve letters “ to the right honorable Sir 
Robert Cecil, knight, one of her Majesties most 
honorable Privie Councell and Principall secritory 
to her Majesty,” are all signed “ W. Ralegh.” 
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It mey further be mentioned in regard to the 
spelling of Ralegh’s name that in“ a state paper— 

land 1583,” he is referred to as follows: “‘ The 
reconynge or accompte of Walter Rawleie gent, 
Captaine of O'* flootemen.” And in another paper, 
as to the pay of the captain, his name is written 
“Capt® Rawley”; and lastly a quotation from 
Ralegh’s Master Roll, 1587, may not be out of 
place: “S* Walter Rawleigh knight his muster- 
roll taken before S* Thomas Norys, xi May, 1587.” 
The roll also contained the names of “ Andrewe 
Clothurst, COapten,” “Thoms Colthurst, lyfe- 
ten’nt,” and of eighteen men. 

Some centuries ago a daughter of the house of 
Capulet inquired from a window “ What’s in a 
name?” Hewry Geratp Hors. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Proyunciation or Vixine 8. x, 367).— 
There can be no doubt that the ¢ in vik, a bay, and 
the first « in viking is long (see Cleasby, p. 716). 
The ¢ in Harwich and Sandwich has now become 
short, owing to the accent falling to the first 
syllable, but the old forms Herewic (‘C. D.,’ ii. 75) 
and Sandwic (‘C. D.,’ ii. 412) show that it was 
originally long. As for the Wyke names in York- 
shire, which your correspondent cites, Prof. Leo 
has shown that there was probably an A.-S. word 
wie, meaning a morass or bog, since it is explained 
in the Charters by the Latin word mariscus, as for 
instance in the passage (‘C. D.,’ i. 104), “ mariscus, 
quod dicitur Bi vic” (Leo, ‘ Rectitudines,’ 

83; p. 98 in the English translation). Thus 

ykeham, about six miles inland from Scar- 
borough, stands at the edge of an old morass. 
at Haybarn of the instances cited 

your correspondent, through which you 
descend to the shore is 
the almost imperceptible indentation in the coast- 
line. Prof. Leo refers wik,a to the A.-S. wie, 
soft, weak. The numerous Flemish and Dutch 
mames (nearly a hundred) in -wijk, such as 
Beverwijk, Beuckenwijk, &., may ps be 
similarly explained. But without local knowledge 
it is impossible to determine whether such names 

aac TAYLOR. 

If we adopt the Norse pronunciation, the first ¢ 
in Viking should be sounded like ¢¢ in bee. 
Vikingr is the word used in the Icelandic 
and is written with an accent on the first i. It is 
andoubtedly derived from vik, a creek or inlet. 


Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


Rosert Browstne THE Paropists (7 S. 
x. 144, 274).—The Rev. E. Marsnatt will not 
surely fall into the common error that because a 
clever man from such and such a cause finds such 
and such effects on his organization, therefore all 
other men must, or should, feel these same effects. 


The essence of peppermint sickens one very dear to 
me; I, on occasion, take it and like it. So 
parodies have not the effect on all that they had 
on Arnold, and a mtly have on Mr. Mar- 
SHALL. While my words apply also to the most 
touching poems in our and to the 
parodies on them, I would say that I have enjoyed 
and laughed heartily over a parody on ‘ The Burial 
of Sir John Moore’; but neither have I, on re- 
reading the poem itself, ever found the jarring note 
of the parody mar its pathetic music, nor have I ever 
failed to be emotionally moved by it, nor do I 
think that I ever shall so fail. Who is there who 
has not brought up vividly and mournfully before 
his mental eyesight the scene and all its circum- 
stances, past and present, when he reads of the 
burial of one of the most gallant and unfortunate 
of soldiers and commanders, in lines as by an actor 
in the rite lamenting with the rest their irre- 
parable loss ? 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 
Br. NicHotsoy. 


Ought not a distinction to be made between 
ies of style and parodies of particular poems ? 

uch parodies as Oalverley’s of Browning, where 
the eccentricities of the poet’s manner are bur- 
lesqued, are surely not only allowable, but “ excel- 
lent good fooling.” They may even have a very 
considerable ue as criticism. The case is 
different when such a poem as ‘“‘ She was a phantom 
of delight” or “ Break, break, break,” r: —_ 


Frasa S. x. 146, 234, 355, 396).—Dr. 
Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ p. 302, says :— 

“Between Buxton, Leek, and Macclesfield is » wild 
country called the Flash, from a chapel of that name. 
Here used to live a set of pedlars, who hawked about 
buttons, ribbons, and other articles made at 
together with handkerchiefs and small wares from 
Manchester. They were known on the road as Flash- 
men......They were ultimately put down by the magis- 
tracy.” 
This may, perhaps, help towards finding the 
* and verse” of which Mr. Terry is in 

Burier. 


Representation oF Tears on TOMBSTONES 
(7™ 8. vii. 366, 477; viii. 16, 91, 312; x. 477).— 
Lady Dilke, ‘ The Shrine of Death,’ p. 55 :— 

“The wind... ...suddenl ing the trai 
wood bearing neither name nor date, but......the 
* Dites-moi un Pater,’ and above and below......drops of 
agony or tears,” 


Tae Crown or (7™ viii. 467; ix. 


72, 176, 257, 356 ;,x. 14, 133, 292).—This to 
has suddenly become 


“theadbare” for J. B. 5.; 
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but although the irrelevant matter has been dis- 
of—for we are not likely to hear more about 
the list of 183 ry a~ original query awaits an 
answer. J. B.S. has, indeed, asserted that “any 
one of the long line of Irish Ard Righs was not 
only de jure, but de facto monarch of Ireland.” 
But this argues a complete misconception of the 
function. A de jure Ard Righ was never a de facto 
ruler of Ireland, although by violence he might, 
on occasion, make himself master of territories 
outside his own. One of the provincial kings 
elected to a supremacy in certain matters, his pre- 
rogative was tribute rather than jurisdiction, and 
his actual rule, as over subjects, did not extend 
beyond his own principality. The whole arrange- 
ment was of a federal nature, the several provincial 
kings remaining independent, each making war or 
_ on his own account with neighbouring kings, 
might be with the Ard Righ himself. In fact, 
the concentration of actual government in the 
hands of a single ruler would have meant the 
extinction of the loose federation of which the Ard 
igh was the titular head. Once, and once only, 
er the master hand of Brian Boru, did it seem 
as if the time had come for that consummation ; 
but the Fates showed the vision for a moment only, 
neque ultra esse sinent. 

And who was this Brian Boru, who alone among 
kings of Ireland reduced it temporarily under his 
actual rule, and whose career is pointed to by 
J. B. 8. in proof that the de jure Ard Righ was 
actual ruler of Ireland? Was he not the very ex- 
ception which proves the rule to the contrary—a 
usurper who, by the strong hand, deposed the de 
jure Ard Righ Malachy, and carved his way to 
power by the sword? With clear insight is his 
actual rule contrasted with that of an Ard Righ in 
Mr. Walpole’s sarcasm :— 

“With Brian’s death the whole system of a united 
government melted away, The subjugated provinces 

became ti ing reland,”—‘ ing- 
dom of Ireland,’ cap. iii, 
Mean time the main result of Brian’s achieve- 
ments was that henceforward the Ard Righship, 
as anything commanding general uiescence, 
even in theory, was virtually at an end. And at 
the time of the English invasion, 170 years later, 
the attitude of the Irish chiefs and people shows 
that even the idea of a central government had no 
longer any hold on their minds. 

The contrast just pointed out shows itself not 
less distinctly from a wholly different point of 
view. Of the Ard Righship, Tuathal is regarded 
as the founder, in the second century. Now, his 
successor next but one, “Con of the hundred 
battles,” dissatisfied, apparently, with reigning as a 
titular sovereign, aspired to govern, and attem 
to bring the King of Munster, Mogh Nu t, 
under his actual sway. What was the result? 


Nuadaht defeated the Ard Righ, and compelled 
him to divide Ireland with him, Con taking the 
northern half and Nuadaht the southern. here, 
then, was the de facto (or even de jure) monarch of 
all Ireland? And the rule of the Kings of Mun- 
ster, thus won over the southern half, was still 
recognized in the tenth century by the Ard Righ 
Malachy, as regards that vay helen Boru who, a 
few years later, as we have seen, virtually dealt 
the Ard Righship its death blow. 

On the whole, then, although acentral government 
had been struggling into existence, the actual state 
of things up to the English invasion was still that 
of five independent principalities. Therefore the 
only Crown of all Ire known to history is that 
of the kingdom created by the Act of Hen. VIII. 
in 1541, and afterwards merged, by the Act of 
Union, in the Crown of the nt United King- 
dom. J. Ewine. 

Leamington, 

Morray or Broveuton (7" §, ix. 509; x. 
154, 314).—Feeling sure, from the date 1704 
the names mentioned, that the notice from the 
* Macpherson Papers’ could not refer to Secretary 
Murray of Raagien, I turned to Burke er | 
of Abercairney), and there find that Lieut. - 
John Moray, in the French service, was brother- 
in-law to David Graham of Fintrey and nephew 
to James Graham, Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Probably one of his numerous nieces married Mr. 
Keith. F. N. RB. 


Samvet Wetter (7S. x. 385).—The Christian 
name of the late Mr. Singer (0b. 1858) was Samuel 
Weller. See an obituary notice in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 24 
8. vii. 20. JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 


(7" §. x. 388).—May I venture on 
another conjecture? I have come across the word 
skilling=“‘a bay of a barn ; a slight addition to a 
cottage.” Is skillion a modification of skilling ? 

J. F. 

Liverpool. 


The word, which I have never met with any- 
where, may be an alteration of skilling, given by 
Webster in his ‘ Dictionary’ as meaning “a bay 
of a barn; also a slight addition to a cottage.” 
The word skilling is related to sheeling, a small 
cottage, a shed. 


An outhouse or shed away from the dwelling- 
house in Wilts is called a — or skillin. 


Fay 
Axbridge, Somerset. 


Tue Larcest Boox 1x tHe Wortp x. 
386).—The volumes of Audubon’s ‘ Birds,’ althou 
** elephant folio,” are certainly not the “largest 
books” in the world. I remember seeing in the 
British Museum, on a special occasion, a volume 
which must have been nearly six feet long and 
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nearly four feet wide. I believe it was an old 
Dutch atlas; but it was not opened, and was only 
shown leaning against a case as a curiosity. The 
occasion was the last meeting of the Library 
Association in London, when many of the rarer 
treasures were exhibited. Este. 


We have not seen them at the same time and 

, 80 as to be able to institute a comparison, 

t we believe that some of the volumes containing 

Piranesi’s engravings are of a larger size than 
Audubon’s ‘ American-Birds.’ . M. & A. 

Although I cannot answer Mr. Pickrorn’s 

question, I will not refrain from saying that he 

must be a very Briareus if Audubon’s ‘ American 

Birds’ was literally “placed in” his ‘‘ own 

hands.” It is in at least four elephant folio 
volumes. Sr. Swirniy. 


Nortuumsrian Forx-tore (7" §. x. 306).— 
The same superstition prevails in Norfolk, the 
reason given being that the boy must be baptized 
before the girl, otherwise the latter will grow a 
beard. Henderson, in ‘ Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties,’ says that the belief referred to by your 
correspondent extends from Durham to the Ork- 
ney Islands. See also ante, p. 185, ‘Swedish 
Baptismal Folk-lore.’ 

F. Terry. 


Dotts (7" S. x. 27, 175).—As the 
replies of W. H. P. and P. P. seem to me to be 
singularly wide of the mark, I would ask a further 
elucidation of this Westminster phrase.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Tae Cuamrion or (7" vii. 482; 
viii. 113, 175, 254; x. 391).—The story of this 
challenge at the coronation of William and Mary 
is told in full in ‘Old and New London,’ vol. iii. 
p. 556. Mus 


Smyrna Wines (7" S. x. 366).—The importa- 
tion of Greek wines into England is much older 
than the seventeenth century. “Sweet wine 
called Greek” occurs on the Close Roll for 13 
Richard II., part ii.; and I have another note of 
** green Greek wine ”—earlier, I think, but in the 
present state of my indexes I am not able to give 
exact reference to the date. 

What wine was anciently called “ wine of Tire”? 
It occurs (as sent by the Queen to the Duke of 
Bretagne) on the Close Roll for 6 Henry V. ; and 
- an — from Venice) on that of 28 Henry VI. 

Tyre the place intended? Henmenrrupe. 


Cuestyvr Suavines (7" x. 249, 330, 397) — 
The only known chestnat in a medieval church in 
England is at Rodmersham Church, Kent. The 
upright posts of the fifteenth century rood screen 
are made of it. I cannot agree with W. P. that 
fine-grained oak has been frequently passed as 


chestnut. A chestnut board is so much lighter (in 
weight) than an oak one the same size, it is 
almost impossible to mistake the one for the 
other. Chestnut is not nearly so durable as oak, 
Many of the old linen chests, dating from two 
centuries ago, made of chestnut are in a more or 
less rotten state; but it is rare that an oak chest 
of the same period is found to be decayed. 


Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Rippie: “ A Hanpizss May,” &c. (7™ §. x. 
268, 374).—I have always heard this quoted 
“ handless,” not “headless.” There are several 
American riddles, or rather catches, of the same 
type. Their only object seems to be to give the 
propounder the gratification of laughing at his 
victim’s naiveté in exerting himself to devise a 
rational answer. Eg.: 1. “ Tommy said, ‘ My father 
shot his mother’s brother in the war, but he never 
had an uncle.’ How was that?” Answer, “Tommy 
lied.” 2. “Three men went out to shoot ; the first 
had no eyes, the second no arms, the third no 
clothes ; the blind man espied the game, the arm- 
less man shot it, the naked man brought it home 
in his pocket. What were they?” Answer, “ All 
nonsense.” R. H. Busx. 


Unrastenine A Door at (7"S. x. 66, 
169, 318, 433).—I know nothing about the prac- 
tice of unfastening a door at death ; but the sub- 
ject of mysterious knockings at death has been 
illustrated under the above-named heading (with 
which it bas nothing to do), and I happen to know 
two recent and authentic instances of it. Both 
come, as is natural, from the humbler classes; and 
I owe both toa “‘ missis,” who had them direct 
from the parties concerned. 

The first is of two female servants, both of them 

ung, who were together one evening in their 

itchen in London. Suddenly they heard the 
loud rumbling and hideous clatter of a large metal 
tray falling from its shelf upon the stone floor. 
They ran at once to look at the shelves ; but all 
the household trays were in position, quiet and 
stationary, as the manner of trays is when they are 
let alone, and there was nothing on the floor. Then 
said Ann, the elder of the two maids, “ This is a 
sign o’ summat ; let’s look at the clock.” They 
did so, and the hour was five minutes to eight. 
Next morning, Betsy Jane, Ann’s mate, had a 
letter, telling her of the death of a near relative, 
who had died on the evening before, at five minutes 
to oy “ There now !” said Ann; “‘ didn’t I tell 
you ” 

The other instance is much more romantic, 
though it deals with age, and not with youtb. 
There is in a certain village a respectable dame, 
now in her eightieth year, who enjoys the best of 
health and spirits, and lives comfortably on the 
savings accumulated by herself and by her late 
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husband, who was a waggoner. No one knows the 
amount of these savings, except the Post Office 
authorities, who hold them, and Granny Gibbs, 
their owner. But the rumour of her wealth, and 
her reputation as a good and managing wife, have 
*rought Granny Gibbs several suitors, and one of 
these had succeeded during the year 1890 in 
making an impression on her heart, not only by his 
personal merits, but by the fact that, although he 
was only a labourer, he had saved 500/. This fact 
he communicated to her in private; nay, in the 
ardour of his passion he even told her of the very 
hole in his cottage where the treasure was con- 
cealed. The dame, however, was coy. ‘‘ Wait a 
bit,” she said ; “there’s no hurry; we’ve plenty 
of time, and [’ll think it over.” It should, per- 
haps, be added that her wooer was only seventy, 
and therefore, although a widower, he might seem 
to the sprightly widow of eighty a trifle too young 
as yet. Whilst she was thinking it over, Granny 
Gibbs casually bought for herself a wedding 
bonnet, having first rejected with scorn one such 
that was offered, on the ground that it was “an 
owd woman’s bonnet.” Her second marriage thus 
became necessary, the labourer was accepted, and 
one afternoon Granny Gibbs sat by her cottage fire 
awaiting him. Behind her in their open cupboard 
was an ample array of plates and dishes and cups, 
the solace and pride of her widowhood. Suddenly 
all these began to dance and to clatter and to fall, 
with such a crash as if all the crockery in the cup- 
board had been shivered on the floor. But there 
was nothing on the floor, and the cups and plates 
and dishes were all in their places. Not one of 
them had fallen ; it was not they who had made 
that sound. Granny Gibbs looked anxiously at the 
clock, and not long after she learnt that at the very 
hour when she did so her sweetheart, who had met 
with a severe accident at his work, had died whilst 
he was being carried to the hospital. Granny 
Gibbs mourned for her wasted wedding bonnet, 

and even regretted her swain. “Eh,” she said, “I 

wish I’d ha’ had him ; I’d ha’ give his daughter 
half the money!” And in fact, his daughter was 
indebted to her for the discovery of that money. 

She had to come to Granny Gibbs in order to learn 
where her father’s treasure was concealed. 

These two cases, taken together, are perhaps 
sufficient to appal the stoutest heart. But to me 
the strangest thing is that an English labourer 
should have been able to save 500/., and that, 
having proved himself capable of doing so, he 
should, like Silas Marner, have been fool enough 
to hide it all in a hole under his cottage floor. 

A. J. M. 


Kasoss (7S. ix. 89, 216, 355 ; x. 153, 329).— 
Mr. Hopson will excuse me for saying that his 
note on this word sounds very funnily in the ears 


East, as I have, about two-thirds of which have been 
spent in Arabic-speaking countries. I conclude 
Mr. Hopson can read the Arabic character ; ifso, 
let him turn to Lane’s ‘ Arabic Lexicon,’ vol. vii., 
fasciculus 2, p. 2583, where he will find that kabab 
is mentioned in both the great Arabic lexico 
the ‘ Kamoos’ and the ‘ Taj-el-’Aroos.” The wo 

is asserted to be Persian by El-Khafajee, and 
thought to be so by Yaakoob. Surely Mr. Hopson 
will be content with these great authorities! The 
Hebrew name Hobab comes from quite a different 
root, which in Arabic is represented by wahaba. 
My former note (7" S. ix. 355) said TE 
that was sufficient on the subject, which I shoul 
hope might now be allowed to drop. I will only 
add that there is more than one reference to 
“kabobbea” written in George Selwyn’s corre- 
spondence. W. F. Pripeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Lancers (7™ §S, x. 448).—This dance was intro- 
duced into Paris in 1836 by the celebrated 
Laborde, and is said to be founded on an old 
English war-dance, in which the warriors waved 
their lances to the four quarters of heaven with 
various movements. (‘A History of Dancing,’ 
‘ GeschichtederTanzkunst,’ von Albert Czerwonski, 
Leipzig, Weber, 1861.) 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Oricin oF THE Piace-NAME AsHsTEAD (7® 
x. 424).—I understand the query at this reference 
to relate to Ashstead in Surrey in particular. Of 
course, in some cases, Ashstead is derived from 
Ash and stead. Thus, in Kemble’s Index, I find 
A.S, Aise-stede, i.¢., Ashstead in the Isle of Wight, 
where @sc means “‘ ash-tree,” and nothing else. 
But in the case of the place in Surrey, the 
spelling Akestead certainly points back to an A.S. 
Acstede, and we find Acstede leah as a place-name 
in Kemble’s Index. This would regular'y become 
Axted in modern English. But as the sense 
would be non-apparent, it would easily be perverted 
into Ashtead or Ashstead, by popular etymology. 
It is spelt Ashstead in the excellent book called 
‘ Philips’ Handy Atlas of the Counties of England,’ 
London, 1882 ; but Ashtead in ‘Pigot’s County 
Atlas,’ 1831. 

The A.S. Ac-stede is regularly derived from ac, 
oak, and stede, place. The long a becomes short 
a under stress, before two or three consonants ; as 
in Ac-land, Ac-royd, Ac-ton ; see my ‘ Principles of 
English Etymology,’ p. 492. I think the spelling 
Ashtead renders this solution probable, and the 
spelling Akestead greatly increases this probability. 
Watrer W. SKear. 
Tae Two Sr. Wittrams (7 S. x. 424).—What 
does H. pe B. H. mean by heading his note thus, 
and by speaking as if“ St. William of the Desert,” 


of one who bas lived more than thirty years in the 


and the boy-martyr of Norwich were the only 
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Williams who had attained the honour of canoniza- 
tion? He seems to have forgotten the great 8. 
William of York (1154), SS. William of Roches- 
ter, Monte Virgine, Guienne, Maleval, Bourges, 
8. Brieux, and several others who are remembered 
in the calendar. Contemporary with “St. William 
of the Desert” was S. William, Bishop of Roskilde, 
an Englishman who was chaplain to Canute until 
compassion for the spiritual condition of the Danes 
led him to abandon court life in his own country 
and to settle in to work for their 
conversion. Sr. Swirar. 


Porss Fietps (7" §. x. 426).—I do not know 
whether Mr. Warp may care to know, or does 
know, that in ‘The New View of London’ (1708) 
it is stated that 
“ Lincoln’s Inn square (or the great Field) is reckon’d 
one of the finest and largest Squares in the World. It has 
on the Nly side Holbourn Row, 8. Portugal Row, E. 
Walks,......and Wd, the A 

. i. p. 47. 


In the ‘New Map of London,’ &c., dated 1707, 
published in the above work, the ground between 
the north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Holborn 
is marked as a upon, and I find mention 
in the same publication of “the Conduit-head, 
commonly "d The Devil’s Chimney,” in 
Devonshire Street. Was this the Devil’s Gap 
mentioned in the query? Holborn Row is marked 
to the north of Lincoln’s Inn Fields in a map of 
London which is dated 1777. 
J. F, Mansercu- 
Liverpool. 


The whole of the present Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
— to have been built upon the site of Cup- 

d, with the exception of the west side, which 
was built on the site of Pursefield. The south side 
(part of which was previously built) was again 
commenced in 1657, and was known as Portugal 
Row, the north side, commenced at same date, 
being called Holbourne Row. The west side was 
also built previous to 1657, presumably by Inigo 
Jones. The area was railed in shortly after this 
date. For want of properly enclosing, it some 
years after returned to its original state of a common 
field, which was remedied by Act Geo. II., 1735. 
The north and remainder of south sides were built 
in accordance with an ment made by Sir 
Wm. Cowper, of Ratling Court, Kent, and others, 
of the first part, and Sir Lislebon Long, Knight 
(then Recorder of London), and certain of the 
masters of the bench of the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, trustees, of the other part. This agreement 
also relates to the area. With regard to the builder 
of Whetstone’s Park, a William Whetstone was 
overseer of the parish of St. Giles in 1655. The 
above particulars are taken from Parton's ‘ History 
of St. Giles,” 1822, in which work will be found 
extended notices and extracts from various Acts of 


t relating to this property. LL. G. 8. 


This name, and those of Oup Field and the 
Devil’s Gap, are all quite new to me, and I have 
not mentioned them in ‘ Old and New London’ in 
connexion with Whetstone Park. Therefore I do not 
see why Mr. C. A. Warp should have gone out of 
his way to write, “‘ What is stated in ‘ Old and New 
London’ appears to me to be wrong.” ‘N, & Q’ 
is about last place in which I should have 
looked for gratuitous and unfounded censure. In 
my account of Whetstone Park I have said little 
save what Mr. Warp quotes in substance from 
Peter re except making mention of 
the fact that Milton for a short time resided there, 
Is it this which appears to Mr. Warp to be 
wrong E, Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


*Lirttz Maw anv Maw’ (7 S. x. 247,316).— 
In the notes to Mr. Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ 
second edition, 1843, will be found an extended 
version of this song, which is said to be taken from 
a broadside printed at Strawberry Hill in the last 
century. It consists of six stanzas, and Mr, 
Butter has fused in his memory two 
of them into one. I have a fragment of a child’s toy- 
book, which was apparently printed about the 
1770, and is entitled ‘The Fairing ; or, Golden 
Toy.’ In this little book there is a version which, 
with some verbal alterations, is identical with that 
given in Mr. Halliwell’s notes, The song beginning 

There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun, 

And his bullets were made of lead, lead, lead, &c., 
appears to bea parody. The song was also 
frequently utilized by political parodists for their 


I am glad that Miss Busx has drawn attention 
to the prevalent practice of disfiguring these old 
folk-rhymes. I cannot, however, agree with her 
in considering the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
book a “ scientific’ collection. During the course 
of the last few years I have been engaged in collect- 
ing variants of the principal rhymes, and in 
endeavouring to classify them on a strictly historical 
basis, with a view to eventual publication ; and if 
any contributor of ‘ N. & Q.’ can assist me in this 
pursuit I shall be very grateful to him. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Cuartes Cuerne, First Viscount New- 
Haven (7" S, x. 441).—In Mr. inter- 
esting account of Viscount Newhaven he mentions 
a Lord Cheney, who in 1574 farmed the rectory of 
St. Stephen in the chapel of Tresmere, and seems 
to suggest that this person was an ancestor of Vis- 
count Newhaven. Charles Cheyne was created 
Viscount of Newhaven, Edinburgh, and Lord 
Cheyne by patent May 17, 1681, and apparently 
was the first of his family who was ennobled, so it 
is not clear how a Lord Cheney in 1574 could 
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have been an ancestor. I would suggest that the 
person referred to was probably Sir Henry Cheney, 
Cheyne, or Cheyney, of Toddington, Bedfordshire, 
who was knighted in 1563. From May 8, 1572, to 
October 15, 1586, he was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as a barop, Lord Cheney de Toddington, by 
writ directed “‘ Henrico Cheney” and sometimes 
“Henrico Cheyney de Toddington.” He died 
childless, and was buried at Toddington, Septem- 
ber 3, 1587. In reference to this matter, consult 
* Complete Peerage,’ edited by G. E. C. (1889), ii. 
238, under Cheyne. I do not find any intimation 
that these two families were related to each other. 
Grorcr C. Boasz, 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


Dr. Jonn Youne (7" 8, x. 388).—Apesthorpe, 
also known as Applesthorpe, is situate about six 
miles to the east of East Retford, in the county of 
Nottingham, and contains about one hundred in- 
habitants. The living, held by Dr. John Young, 
was a perpetual curacy belonging to the Prebendary 
of Apesthorpe, in the Cathedral Church of York, 
and was endowed with 200/. royal bounty. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


He succeeded to the prebendal stall of Apes- 
thorpe, or Absthorpe, in York Minster, on April 6, 
1514, and resigned this stall on becoming dean of 
the church in the same year. (Le Neve, ‘ Fasti 
Ecclesie Anglicanz,’ ed. T. Duffus Hardy, 1854, 
vol. iii. p. 167.) Daniet HipweEtt. 


Apesthorpe, in Nottinghamshire, gives the name 
te one of the prebends in the Cathedral Church of 
York. Ww. C. B. 


Joan or Arc: Report or ner Tria 
x. 407, 430).—The following is ex from “A 
Catalogue of an Extensive Collection of Old Books 
in the Ancient and Modern Languages, to be sold 
at the prices affixed to each by Longman, Hurst, 
— & Brown, Paternoster Row, London, 

“ Recueil contenant toutes les pieces, interrogatoires, 


&c., du Proces de la Pucelle d’Orleans, avec la Sen- | 
tence rendue contre elle, par M. Hector de Coquerelle, 
Nicolas Dubois et autres, en 1456. Le tout en Latin, 
MS. on vellum of the fifteenth century, large folio, 
very neat in calf, 60/. 

“This volume was formerly in the collection of M. 
Firmin Didot. It was collated with a copy in the 

Library at Paris, and was found to correspond 

with it in every particular; and as there were but 
four commissioners appointed in this affair, it is in- 
ferred that four copies only were written, of which the 
present is one.”’ 
The record of the sale of this MS. has long been 
destroyed. Wituiam Peer. 

39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


(7" S, x. 445). | 
—Noble says that Sir Horatio Pallavicini was 


one of the Lombardy family of that name, 
and born in Genoa. He settled in Holland, 
where he married Anne, daughter of Egideus 
Hiffmann, of Antwerp, and thence came to Eng- 
land. The marriage of his son, Sir Tobias Palla- 
vicini, with Jane Cromwell, Sir Oliver’s daughter, 
was not the only connexion between these two 
families. Sir Henry Pallavicini, another son, 
married, on the same day and at the same place, 
Jane’s sister, Catharine Cromwell. Henry Crom- 
well, of Ramsay, their eldest brother, who was a 
colonel in King Charles’s army, married Baptina 
Pallavicini ; and finally, in 1601 Sir Oliver Crom- 
= their father, married Sir Horatio Pallavicini’s 
widow. 

Judgi his inquiries, I suppose Mr. Lyxn 
is of fami y as William Lynn, the first 
husband of the Protector’s mother. 


Constance RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Hymx-Piayine To THE OFFICERS OF THE 12TH 
Lancers (7" §S, x, 406).—When a young man I 
resided in cavalry quarters in a town, and I had the 
opportunity of seeing nearly every cavalry regiment 
in turn, several more than once, and amongst them 
the 12th Lancers. I am able to say, therefore, 
that sixty years ago, in that regiment at tattoo, or 
watch setting (at nine o’clock then), in addition to 
and alternately with the ordinary first and second 
posts of trumpets, the full band did play a 
piece of sacred music (a ‘Spanish Chant’ I think 
it was called) and the ‘ Vesper Hymn,’ and finished 
with the National Anthem. This used to afford 

t enjoyment to the inhabitants, as was shown 

y their assembling in large numbers near the 
barracks nightly to listen. At the time I speak of 
the regiment was commanded by Col. Stowell, 
seconded by his old Waterloo comrade Major 
Barton (two of the best of men), and I knew them 
and the regiment generally well ;. but I do not 
remember ever hearing anything of the origin of 
the practice then existing at tattoo, though I 
imagine it had been then of long standing. It is, 
however, singular that no regimental record exists 
on the subject. The 12th Lancers were on duty 
at the funeral of Queen Charlotte, and possibly 
that may have had something to do with the 
origin of the practice. Ihave never seen the 12th 
since Her Majesty’s coronation, but I have had a 
good deal of military experience, both before and 
since that date, and I do not think that any like 
practice to theirs exists in any other regiment, 
and I am rejoiced to find that it is continued with 
them still, and ifI am spared I will take advantage 
of their being at Aldershot to listen again to what 
afforded me and many others much pleasure in 


_ days long passed away. 


Some years before our acquaintance with the 
19th the Royal Dragoons were quartered with us, 
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and they caused great interest and pleasure to the 
inhabitants by their tattoo arrangements. In 
addition to the ordinary trumpet tattoo calls, they 
had the infantry bugle tattoo calls arranged for 
their full band, and a grand piece of music was 
made of them. These were played alternately, 
with the National Anthem as a finish, and I 
have no doubt that many still remember, as I 
do, the great numbers who used to collect 
nightly to listen to the very good music afforded. 
I had hoped and intended to look again on the old 
regiment, and to feast my ears on their tattoo music, 
during their stay at Aldershot ; bat I learnt from 
an officer of the regiment, with the greatest regret, 
that the old practice had been discontinued, upon, 
I suppose, the principle that ‘‘ everything which is 
or has been must be wrong.” 

It is a matter of thankfulness that this principle 
has not yet found recognition in the Prince of 
Wales's Royal Lancers, Ay Oxp Dracooy. 


A similar custom obtains in the 10th Hussars. 
GUALTERULUS. 


Sappara Sunpar x. 385, 457).— 
Mr. Anprew Hops is scarcely justified in correct- 
ing me as to the Saturday-night habits of the 
Heligolanders on the strength of what he saw on 
the Saturday night of the cession. Things were 
in quite an abnormal condition then. But he 
incidentally confirms my statement by mentioning 
that he saw “half a dozen couples whirling 
round.” When a people so devotedly fond of 
dancing as the Heligolanders only contribute 
half a dozen couples, an observer may be sure there 
is some reason forit. Of course the island was 
en féte for the Emperor on the Sunday following, 
though the rejoicings were much more by the 
bathing visitors than by the Heligolanders; but 
this proves nothing. Sunday is always gay on 
Heligoland during its brief ten weeks’ season. But 
I know something of Heligoland, having been 
there in winter and in early spring, as well as 
regularly in summer for many years, and my 
original note was perfectly correct. Mr. ANDREW 
Horr’s note shows how easily a casual visitor 
may be quite unwittingly misled by incidents 
brought about chiefly by peculiar and exceptional 
circumstances. 

I may be allowed to remind Mr. Watrorp 
that I did not express “‘ surprise” at the extract I 
gave from St. Columba’s life. What I did was to 
point out how we were returning to a primitive 
custom in making Saturday more and more a day 
of rest and holiday. Wittiam Georce Biack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Mr. Watrorp is mistaken when he assumes 
that Sabbath was not used as a designation for 
Sunday before the Puritan era. The following 
passage of the year 1456 is quoted from a record 

the late Mr, George Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac,’ vol. i. 


219. We give it in Eoglish, as the contracted 
Eatin is not easy of reproduction in your pages :— 
“4d. received of John Johnson, baker, because he 
housed corn in his house on the Sabbath day, against 
the penalty of 6s. The remainder forgiven.” 
N. M. & A, 


“ NornHine Too HOT oR TOO HEAVY” (7S, x, 
446) is the more usual form of the proverb, which 
is common everywhere. Here are two early 
examples :— 

** Verres whersoeuer he came, played swepestake, and 
left nothing behinde hym, as being a taker and a bribing 
feloe, and one for whom nothing was fo Aotte nor to 
heaute.”—‘ Apophthegmes’ of Erasmus, 1542, f. 323. 

I spare not to take, God it woot, 
But it bee to hevy or to hoot. 
Chaucer, ‘ The Freer’s Tale ’ (Bell, vol. ii. p. 94). 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Many years ago I heard this phrase in Lanca- 
shire, but with a change in the form and meaning 
of it. A woman was telling me of the dishonesty 
of a neighbour : ““She’s one of that sort that'll 
walk off with anything that’s neither too hot nor 
too heavy.” w. Cc. B. 


Is there an earlier instance on record of this 
well-known phrase than that in Taylor's ‘ Penni- 
lesse Pilgrimage’ ?— 

Their loues they on the tenter-hookes did racke, 
Rost, boyl’d, bak’d, too too much white, claret, sacke, 
Nothing they thought too heauy or too hot, 
Canne followed Canne, and pot succeeded pot. 
Note also the ‘‘ too too” in this passage. 

J. Exvstor 

Richmond. 


Pewrer x. 449).—The crest and 
motto are those of Gordon, Earls of Aberdeen. 
Pewter plate was much in vogue for dinner-service 
in the seventeenth century. In a letter now before 
me from Lady Grenvile (widow of Sir Bevil) to 
her daughter ‘‘ M™ Grace Fortescue at Weare neer 
Torrington,” dated Jan. 20, 1646, the writer says: 
**T am providing a Bed Furniture & some Pewter 
for you.” The pewter of that day contained much 
silver, and is consequently handsomer and more 
valuable than the present manufacture. 

Cross-CrossLet. 


The crest and motto on these belong to the 
family of Gordon, of the Earl of Aberdeen branch. 
Grorce Ancus. 
St. Andrew's, N.B. 


Martin Arcuer S, x. 448).— 
Mr. Arcuer O'Brien inquires for the house for- 
merly occupied by a distinguished relative of his, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal 
Academy. It is the 4 No. 32, a 
Square, originally George Romney’s, now occupi 
by E. D. Magrother, Esq., M.D., and previously 
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R. Quain, author of a great book on anatomy. 
4 picture of the place appears in ‘ Memorable 
London Houses’ (p, 98), by Wilmot Harrison, but 
without any reference to Sir M. Archer Shee, a 
talented Irish poet and artist, who came to the 


t in London. 
W. J. FrrzParnice, FS.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
panese Pottery. With Notes describing the Thoughts 
= Subjects employed in its Secentien. By James 
L. Bowes. (Liverpool, BE. Howell.) — 
Amone works treating of the exquisite art of Japan, 
those of Mr. Bowes, Honorary Consul for Japan at Liver- 
pool, author of ‘Japanese Marks and Seals’ and 
‘Japanese Enamels,’ and joint author of ‘Keramic Art 
of Japan,’ occupy a foremost place, both as regards ful- 
nese of information and beauty of illustration. Not until 
the dispersal of the treasures of the last of the Shoguns 
and those of the princes following the abolition of the 
feudal system in Japan was it possible to arrive at a 
correct estimate of the value and significance of an art 
by which during the last thirty years Western aware 
has been fascinated and amazed, Since that period Mr. 
Bowes has been an assiduous collector. His own trea- 
sures, supplemented by those placed at his disposal by 
sympathetic friends, English and Ja anese, by the 
reports issued in connexion with the exhibition held in 
Paris, and by the assistance of Japanese experts, have 
enabled him in successive volumes to furnish a mass of 
information constituting practically a history of Japanese 
art, and a series of illustrations equally admirable for 
beauty and for the information they supply to the Eng- 
lish collector. His private collection is said to rank as 
the richest in Europe. With patient fidelity he has 
copied the various marke, so that to collectors his books 
are as authoritative as is to the lover of Elzevirs the 

riceless book of M. Willems, while the reproductions of 

wely designs and the beauty of the general get-up 
render the successive volumes noteworthy in days when 
book illustration goes beyond all previous record. 

In his opening chapters Mr. Bowes treats of Japanese 
pottery under the heads “‘ Mythological,” “ Traditional, 
and “ Historical,” the last chapter being subdivided into 
undecorated and decorated wares. Then, under the head 
“The Kilns,” he gives an historical description of the 
works produced by the artists of Satsuma, Kioto, K 
and other places, upwards of thirty in all. Examples 
drawn from the Bowes collection follow, constituting an 
illustrated catalogue, the interest and attractions of 
which to collectors are unending. Towards the close he 
arrives at a portion of his work commending it in a 
special degree to readers of ‘N.& Q.’ The notes illus- 
trate with remarkable clearness the superstitious or 
imaginative conceptions and the folk-lore of Japan, fur- 
nishing thus a clue to the fabulous creatures, beautiful, 
whimsical, or grotesque, which to the bulk of readers 
constitute as much of a puzzle asadelight. Without 
the aid of illustrations such as are supplied in abundance 
the task is hopeless of conveying an idea of these mystical 
conceptions. The Takara-Mono, or precious things, are 
all emblematical of various qualities or possessions, A 
sacred ball or jewel thus typifies the everlasting; a 
special fan is an emblem of command; Makimono, or 
rolls, the earliest form of books, are an equivalent for 
wisdom; and the Kai, a species of cowry, stands for 
wealth. Among mythical creatures the Tatsu, or dragon, 
is the most formidable. Its attributes are many, since 


it “derives from each of the beings from which it is 
formed their most potent characteristics.” It is em- 
blematical of sovereignty, and signifies the Mikado, 
whose body, face, robes, &c., are spoken of as dr 
body, dragon face, dragon robes. Very beautiful, if 
somewhat gruesome, is the Ho-ho, often seen upon the 
ancient clowsonné enamel vases. It is generally found in 
connexion with the Kiri tree, and the two are employed 
together in the decoration of imperial furniture and 
garments. The Kiri signifies rectitude. Kiriri, o 
“ beast having the head and breast of a dragon, the body 
of a deer, the legs of a horse, a single horn upon its fore- 
head, and flame-like wings and tail,” is somewhat 
curiously accepted as the emblem of perfect goodn 
and is considered to be the most noble and gentle of 
animals. The Kara-shishi, a grotesque lion, is a species 
of Chinese equivalent for the Kiriri. Emblems of 
longevity include the Minogame, or tailed tortoise, the 
Mateu, or pine tree, and the crane and bamboo. Of 
these surpassingly beautiful designs are given, as also of 
the plum tree and nightingale, emblem of sweetness, 
and the cherry blossom, significative of patriotism. I¢ 
is impossible to follow Mr. Bowes through these notes, 
the interest of which is not easily exhaustible. It 
would be easy to show the connexion of various designs 
with portions of Western mythologies. A more difficult 
and a fascinating task awaits the comparative folk-lorist 
who links these conceptions with the mass of Oriental 
imaginings. Special knowledge of a kind not easy to 
discover is requisite to do justice to the present volume. 
It is pleasant to hear that a further volume of the series 
will deal with Japanese lacquer. The volume does 
honour to the Liverpool presses from which it is issued, 
and to Mr, Howell, by whom it is published. 


Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By 8. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. Second Series. (Methuen & Co.) 
THE second series of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Historic 
Oddities’ is not quite equal in interest to the first, the 
reason being that the account of the Anabaptists of 
Miinster occupies too large a share in the volume. The 
earlier contents have much interest. The description of 
‘A Swiss Passion Play’ furnishes a curious instance of 
the lengths to which religious hysteria will lead, ‘A 
Northern Raphael’ is a strange story of crime and 
detection, and ‘The Poisoned Parsnips’ brings back 
some remarkable and half, if not quite, forgotten accu- 
sations. Much interest aleo attends the description of 
‘The Murder of Father Thomas in Damascus,’ and the 
b quent account of ‘Some Accusations against the 
Jews. Curious “human documents” are those Mr. 
Baring-Gould collects, and they lose little of their im- 
portance or significance by being told at second hand. 


Mysteries of the Rosie Cross, (Reader.) 
SuFrFIcteNTLY arduous is the task of one who attempts to 
explain the mysteries of the Rosicrucians, Like the 
familiar story of the Needy Knife-Grinder, “there is 
none to tell.”’ It is possible to show where this form of 
mystical pretention began to trace its connexion with the 
various delusions of the alchemists and the like, Extracts 
from existing works by so-styled Rosicrucians may be 
given to puzzle inquisitive braine, and the comments of 
Voltaire and De Quincey may be added. Here, however 
all that is known ends. Queries as to the existence of 
modern Rosicrucians have more than once appeared in 
‘N.& Q.” It may interest some, accordingly, to know 
that within a few weeks, while waiting for a train, we 
were accosted by a stranger who, pointing to a species of 
decoration he wore, said that one emblem was masonic 
and a second Rosicrucian. Though a naturalized 
Englishman, and we ~ a vestryman, the self-avowed 
Rosicrucian was a Pole by birth, and had not gone far 
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towards mastering the pronunciation of the English 
. In Mr. Reader’s book is summed up all that 
can be known concerning the unknowable, and to those 
whom such subjects interest it may be commended. It 
is at least readable, and it points the way to further 
exploration for those with inclination and leisure. 


Folk-lore and Legends (English). (Gibbing.) 
THIs is the first volume of a second series of folk-lore col- 
lections, which, when completed, will, with the previous 
series, represent the folk-lore of three continents, A 
good selection of English fairy stories has been made, and 

volume is ushered in by an introductory ‘ Dissertation 
on Fairies.’ This is moderately good, 
tion is omitted of the delightful fairy of Herrick, 
Mennis, and the Duchess of Newcastle, and we fail to 
trace a single stanza from Drayton's ‘ Nymphidia.’ 
a By John Batty. 
A LiTTLe book under the above title has been published 
in a form akin to the “ Book-Lover's Library.” It treats 
pleasingly, but superficially, of a great subject. 


London the Past, J, Ashton Avonscough. 


though all men- 


A SMALL work, scarcely more than of simplifies 


to supply the outlines of a suggestive 
three centuries ago, and appealing to the general public 
rather than the antiquary. 


Parson and Peasant, By J. B. Burne, M.A. 

( Methuen.) 
Tux difficulties from within and without of a country 
clergyman aiming at sympethetic communion with his 
” are herein shown with earnestness pleasantly 


Hazell’s Annual for 1891. (Hazell, Watson & Viney.) 
Tus all-embracing cyclopsedia of practical information 
has reached its tinth year of issue, and is bulkier and 
more comprehensive than before. Reference to head- 
ings such as “ Labour,” “ Commons,” and the like will 
show how wonderfully extensive is the information com- 
pressed into a handy and an indispensable volume. 
Selections from James Thomson, Charles Lamb, Thomas 
Carlyle.— The Smoker's Garland, (Issued from Cope’s 
Tobacco Plant.) 
Tuoven a trade circular, this series, of which some odd 
numbers are sent us, has genuine interest. The set will 
probably make a valuable volume 
wetin peali ‘N. & Q’ under 
A scarcely ap ing to ‘N. 
conditions find shelter beneath the all-em- 


inspiration, in —_ of homely features and homely 
readers, Vulgar is, of 
ial u our erses 
to bo taken It only means that the 
author's heroines are of common clay.— Nutshell 


insolent charm of which the author ie master. ‘The 
Praise of Idleness’ should be the real title of the work. 
—Lyrics selected from the Works of A. Mary F. Robin- 
son, « delightful addition to the “Cameo” 

Mr. Fisher Unwin.—Master Rockafellar’s Voyage, by 
W. Clark Russell (Methuen & Co.), a rattling description 
of experiences at sea.—Chess for Beginners, by R. B. 
Swinton (Fisher Unwin), a practical and well-illustrated 
little volume.—Songs of Siluria, by M. G. and J, G. 
(Stock), pleasing descriptive lyrics, with a preface de- 


fending the existence of King Arthur and 4 
biography of Henry Vaughan the Silarist. 
Tus Publishers’ Circular (Sam Low & Co, 
ite Christmas number, appears for the first fan a 
useful and long-continued existence as a quarto. Very 
curious statistics are supplied as to the amount of 
material involved in its production. Trade as it 
is, it constitutes, with its innumerable dulgn an 
attractive illustrated volume, 


the time of the Reformation, were o ite each other, 
and the bench ends were carved with their respeotiv, 
costs of arms. Those of the St. Cleres are reproduced. 


Barker's Facts and Figures for the Year 1891 a 
edited by Thos, P. Whitaker and published by F Warns 
& Co, The alphabetical arrangement of the information 
the task of reference. 


Tux Guild and School of Literature and Art, 34, Com- 
mercial Street, E., will publish forthwith the first volume 
of ite Transactions, Among the contributors are W. 
Holman Hunt, L. Alma ~ W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A., G. F. Watts, R.A., and Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 


a subscription for the widow and famil 
Rev, Joseph Maske 


whose death was chronicled p. 460. The Rev. George 
Miller, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Westminster, has consented 
to act as treasurer for a committee that has been formed, 
His address is 97, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 


PMotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 
Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


secure i correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
t queries are requested 
“ Duplicate.” 


Miuzs pg Lacy (“ Editions of Cavalier Poets”).—The 
poems of Waller are in the collections of Sharpe, in Gil- 

edition, (Edinburgh, Nichols), and Bell's 
“ British Poets,” those of Cowley in the two latter series. 
Lovelace and Suckling are included in the “ Library of 
Old Authors’’ (Reeves & Turner). The Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, of Blackburn, has published exhaustive editions 


C. W. (“ Descent of Courtesy Title "”).—No, 

yoricg. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
that we J to return com- 

w ‘or any reason, wi not print; 
to thie rule we can make exception. 


of some. 


7 Dr, BrusHrretp has reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
. Literature, Science, and Art his Notes on the Parish of 
East we read at Barnstaple in July last. The 
pamphlet, w ts by map, to important 
contribution to a much needed history of Devonshire, 
and, small as it is, isa model. East Budleigh was the 
: birthplace of Sir Walter Ralegh. The pews of the 
Raleghs and St, Cleres, the two i 
— We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
bracing wing of Christmas. Among these are :— Vulgar | 
Verney, by Jones Brown (Reeves & Turner), a col- 
: yn of lyrics, many of them of great beauty and much | 
by Joseph Ashby Sterry (Hutchinson), a series of 
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W BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Atheneum These ballads are spirited and 
Pallo of Harald Hardrads,’ ‘ Cld Benbow,’ "Marston Moor,’ and * 
specially good . ‘Queen eance 
Balaklava’ are excellenti wei 
ook of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in 
Bennett's contribution wil! be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschy!us. 


Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 
Vol. I. 4to. boards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, 1s. each, 
(THE LARE : Soom, B Ballads, a and Recitations, 


Poems (174 Copyright) 


Tennyson, Poet Leigh, Henry 8. 
Hon. W. B. Gladstone, MP. 
William. locker, Arther.” 
Hamilton. Loweil, Hon. James Russell. 
Ashby-Storry, J Lytton’ Bari of 
‘Austin, Alfred. Macaulay, Lord. 
lalley, P. J. Mackay, Dr. 
Buchanan, Robert. Martin a 
tom, Dr. J. Westland. 
jennoch, Francis. P. 
flackie, J. Stuart. Morris, William. 
tornand, F.C. Morris, Lewis. 
Calverley, C. BR. Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
Carleton, Will. vy, Mrs. David. 
Nough, Arthur Hugh. , Mrs. Emily. 
ollins, Mortimer. Prowse, W. Jeffery 
Crossland, Mr. and Mrs. Newton. 
A . . William. 
Doyle bir Francis Hastings. Scott 
:. Sir Samuel. Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 
draves, Alfred Percival. Henry 
faylor, Sir Henry. 
Holmes. Wendell. t- 
ean Wench, Baw 
ter Savage. .G, 
Yates, Edmund. 


QUARTERS at 
end Bestdense 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 

ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather | Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, trom Five Guineas to Hundred. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 

em Sock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, Be. 

ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev, 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations, 
Vol. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVI. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART. 
By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions. 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 

Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 

* Lives of the Saints.’ 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other — 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments ; Marginal Notes and References; and a General 
Introduction to the Apocrypha. 

By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St, Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 64. 


-THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. ‘ath: 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 
By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 
A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. cloth, 6s. 


(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


London: J. Warrakgr, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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ALL THE 


YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE LAIRD 


THE MONTHLY PART FOR DECEMBER CONTAINS 


A SERIAL STORY BY “RITA.” 


0 cOCKPEN. 


ON LIVING in SMALL TOWNS. 
ABOUT JAPANESE SWORDS. 
FATHER CAVELL. A Story in Four Chapters. 
The FORTH and CLYDE SHIP CANAL 
LEFT BEHIND. 

ABOUT HOBBIES. 

FRENCH KINGS and their DINNERS. 
AT HOME on the ROLLING TIDE. 
MONEY, DEAR MONEY! 

A SPRING in AUTUMN. 

A NIGHT with the THAMES POLICE. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c. :— 


HIS LITTLE MAID. A Serial Story. 

The DIPLOMA GALLERY. 

HOW THREE SUNDAYS COME in a WEEK, 
GABRIELLE’S MOTHER, A Complete Story, 


The TREVERTON MARRIAGE. A Short 
Serial Story. 


MORE ABOUT BEER, 
“TO BE BURNT as a WITCH.” 
BAD COMPLIMENTS. 


The CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICERS on the 
THAMES. 


A Poem. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Consisting of a COMPLETE STORY, entitled 


“MERRY, MERRY BOYS. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 


LONDON: 


2, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Norts.—The terms to Subscribers having their Copies sent direct from the Office :— 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. the Year, including postage; and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d, 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WaLKER, 26, Wellington-street, Stran¢. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenmum Press, 
HN C. FRANCIS, at No. 22, Took's-court, Cursi 


Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
vor-street, 


-lane, B.C. ; and Published by the said 
Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, December 20, 1890. 
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